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Or the names that war has made famous among us, few will 
survive the lapse of years. History will generalize where con- 
temporary annals deal with particulars. History will consider 
only the effective blows, while we of this day regard every in- 
decisive action with interest. History will alone embalm the 
memories of the controlling spirits w here now are held in equally 
grateful remembrance the names of lesser heroes. History will 
speedily have forgotten the many mere builders who have la- 
bored to erect her temples, while in conspicuous and imperish- 
able inscriptions the architects shall be immortalized. They who 
drew the plans and successfully executed them are the men of 
history among us. Yet not every victor, but only those whose 
well-directed strokes told, will have place i in the far future. The 
** Roxitw’s Outlines” of a few centuries hence will dispose of 
our great contest somewhat after this fashion : 

‘““ BUCHANAN was succeeded by LINCOLN, a wise and patriotic ruler. During his 
Presidency the Southern States revolted. After several indecisive actions, LEE, the 
insurgent leader, was defeated at Gettysburg by MEapE, who commanded the 
principal force of the Republic; the Southern territory was overrun by numerous 
armies ; its ports were effectively blockaded; the slaves were declared free, and 
many of them enlisted in the National armies; and finally Richmond, the capital 
of the revolted States, was captured by GRANT, ‘the Commander-in-Chief of the Uni- 
ted States armies; and the insurgents were compelled to lay down their arms. 


LINCOLN was re-elected President, but was soon afterward assassinated by an ob- 
scure actor.” 


Thus, Gettysburg preserves the memory of Mrapz through all 
the coming ages. “eTime’s effacing fingers,” to use a homely 
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but expressive phrase, cannot ‘wipe it out.” Many combats 
equally severe will be unmentioned in the record, because they 
have not the same direct bearing upon the grand result. De- 
feat for our arms at Gettysburg would have entailed conse- 
quences that we shudder to consider, and which would necessarily 
have followed no other of the great battles of the war that might 
have gone against us. But the reputation of the subject of this 
sketch among his own countrymen—whatever may be written 
about our wars for the perusal of the New Zealander at London 
Bridge—does not rest upon a single battle. As a lieutenant 
serving in Mexico, as an engineer, as the commander successively 
of a brigade, division, and army corps, we find him giving con- 
stant evidence of the stuff that was in him, and gradually work- 
ing his way to that assured position which he now occupies 
before the country. 

GrorcE Gorpon Meape was born in 1815, during the tempo- 
rary residence of his parents at Cadiz,in Spain. His father, 
Ricuarp W. Means, was a citizen of Philadelphia, and, while 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in Spain, was entrusted by the 
United States Government with the adjustment of certain claims 
against that country. He filled the offices of Consul and Navy 
Agent of the United States most creditably, and the cession of 
Florida—to prevent whose secession his son was destined to 
contribute much—was the result mainly of his efforts. Soon 
atter his birth, the parents of young Meapke returned to Philadel- 
phia, and there his early days were spent. In 1831 he entered 
the Military Academy at West Point, whence he graduated 
with honor, and in 1835 we find him a second lieutenant in the 
Third Artillery, in Florida, in the Seminole War. His health 
suffered from the poison of the swamps, and thus was caused his 
providential absence from the scene of action at the time of the 
** Dade Massacre,” which carried off so many of his comrades. 
He resigned his commission in 1836, and became engaged in 
civil engineering ; but in 1842 again entered the service as second 
lieutenant in the corps of Topographical Engineers. He served 
with distinction in the Mexican Wishes the staff of General 
Taytor first, and afterward on that of General Scorr,—and 
returned, at the conclusion of the conflict, a brevet first lieuten- 
‘ant. His services were recognized by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, who presented him with a splendid sword. 

Engineer officers, in time of peace, do not suffer from ennui, 
as their comrades of other arms of the service are apt todo. The 
Alexander of the chart and compass never sighs in vain for 
more worlds to conquer. He may still find employment in 
wreathing new curves and tracing fresh lines of gladness in the 
smiling face of Peace, after the “wrinkled front” of War is 
smoothed. Lieutenant Mrapg was now occupied with various 
surveys under orders of the Government. A speck of war, 
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which never grew to be a cloud, called him again for a brief 
season to Florida, where the site of Fort Meade, named in his 
honor, was selected by him. He was made a captain of Topo- 
graphical Engineers in 1856; and the call to arms in 1861 found 
him engaged in the appropriate duties of his position, at De- 
troit, Michigan. Ordered immediately to the East, he received, 
on the 31st of August of that year, the appointment of briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. During the months of preparation 
that followed, in wliich the grand Army of the Potomac was 
organized, he applied himself zealously to the severe labor of 
converting untrained volunteers into soldiers. The Second 
Brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, which was placed 
under his command, remained in the defences of Washington 
all winter, and in the spring, when McCLettan moved to the 
Peninsula, was attached to McDowett’s army of observation 
in front of the Capital. Just before the “seven days’ battles,” 
General Mrape’s command was sent to join McCLetian’s army. 
In those contests the brigade and its commander behaved most 
gallantly. At Gaines’ Mills they were especially distinguished, 
and at the important fight at New Market Cross-Roads, known 
as the battle of Glendale, they rendered most important service. 
The ‘Pennsylvania Reserves,” at that time commanded by 
General McCatt, held the post of honoron that day—the 30th 
of June—and, although one brigade (not General Meaper’s) was 
at one time compelled to give way, held it most effectually. 
Lonestreet, with half the rebel army, sought to lay himself 
across the path of that portion of the retreating Union forces 
which had not yet progressed further toward the James River 
than this point, while Sronewat J ACKSON, With five divisions, 
was pressing them from the direction of White Oak Swamp. 
Had Lonesrreer been successful in this, it is vain to conjecture 
how momentous might have been the consequences. It was, 
perhaps, one of the decisive actions of the war, determining the 
point that McCretian’s army, instead of being annihilated 
then and there, should be preserved for the defence of the Na- 
tional Capital, in the campaign of Antietam. McCatr’s divi- 
sion was formed across the New Market road, by which the 
enemy approached, on a line parallel to the Quaker road, on 
which the Army of the Potomac, its trains and artillery, were 
hastening to the rear. Kearny on the right, Hooxer and Sum- 
NER on the left, prolonged the line. Meanper had the right of the 
division, Seymour the left, while Smmons’ brigade was held 
inreserve. The enemy attacked with the greatest impetuosity 
and persistence, and though, after repeated repulses, he finall 

succeeded in capturing some guns and in driving Seymour's 
brigade, till a flank fire from Hooxer arrested him, and in turn 
drove him back with loss, he failed to carry the position. It 
will be a question for the next Jomini whether McCrettany, in 
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his great anxicty to escape, did not, at this juncture, throw away 
an excellent opportunity of turning the tables on Lez, whose 
forces were divided into two moieties, not in supporting distance 
of each other. During the night, the Union forces withdrew to 
the ground on which next day was fought the battle of Malvern 
Hill. General Mrapr, twice wounded, was removed from the 
scene of action. Compelled for a time to seek medical treat- 
ment in Philadelphia, he was with the army again before the 
withdrawal from the Peninsula. . 

Joining General Porr’s command with the first of the re-en- 
forcements from McCietiay, General Mraper’s brigade won 
laurels in the severe campaign that followed, which culminated 
in the “ Second Bull Run.” Of General Mrapr, the Commander- 
in-chief declared, in his official report, that he performed his duty 
“with ability and gallantry, and in all fidelity to the Government 
and tothearmy.” Gen, ReyNnotps, who commanded the division 
of “Pennsylvania Reserves,” made the following honorable men- 
tion of him in his report: “General Mxapx, as heretofore, 
led and conducted his brigade in the most skillful manner, 
through the entire marches and actions.” This praise was 
richly merited. Meraps’s troops were among those which de- 
fended the approach to the Warrenton turnpike, the line of 
retreat of Popr’s whole army, which the enemy made every 
effort to seize. Here, again, the Union forces were saved from 
annihilation. 

General Mraner was now assigned to the command of the entire 
division of the “ Pennsylvania Reserves,” which was placed in 
Hooxker’s corps, and, with the combined armies of McCLEetian 
and Popr, under command of the former, moved to the defence 
of Maryland. Les, profiting by his untoward experience at 
Malvern Hill, had refrained from pursuing the Union forces 
to their entrenchments in front of Washington, after the second 
battle of Manassas (or Bull Run), and had directed his corps 
upon Leesburg, thence crossing into Maryland. There McCret- 
LAN sought him, and came in collision first with a portion of 
his forces that defended the passes of South Mountain. In that 
brilliant combat, Mgapr’s reserves participated in the attack 
on the mountain-peak which commanded Turner’s Gap—the 
most important pass, defended by the combined corps of Lone- 
sTREET and Hitt. Working their way up the precipitous moun- 
tain-side, in the face of the enemy’s fire, the Union troops crowned 
the crest, and the victory was ours, though dearly purchased. 

Ler, however, had only .nade the fight at South Mountain 
in order to delay the débouché of McCretian’s columns in the 
valley beyond. He succeeded in detaining the latter long 
enough to enable Jackson, with part of the rebel army, to force 
the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, and rejoin the main body 
in time to participate in the grand battle, upon the ground 
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which Lex had selected behind the Antietam. Here, on the 
17th of September, 1862, he was prepared to receive battle. 
On the morning of that day, the corps to which Meapr’s com- 
mand was attached commenced the combat. Its commander, 
General Hooker, had been instructed to turn the confederate left. 
Ler anticipated the attack in that direction ; indeed, his dis- 

ositions seem to have courted it. _The corps of General Hooxrer 
iad crossed the Antietam on the afternoon of the preceding 
day, and placed itself in position. On that day, Mxaper’s divi- 
sion alone had been engagéd, driving the enemy, after severe 
fighting. At daybreak on the 17th, Hooxer advanced, and a 
terrible battle ensued. First, the enemy was compelled to fly; 
then, re-enforced, he, in turn, drove our troops back; and so, 
throughout the day, backward and forward the tide of battle 
surged. The “ Pennsylvania Reserves” were in the centre of 
Hooker’s line, and fought bravely, but were roughly handled. 
Hooxer’s corps, having completely exhausted its strength, was 
re-enforced by another corps, and this, in turn, by yet another, 
and thus in driblets the strength of the Union army was frit- 
tered away, when a movement in mass against the largely 
outnumbered forces of Lee might have gained us a decided 
success. As it was, Ler held his own, inflicted a heavier loss 
than he suffered, and retired at his leisure to the Virginia side of 
the Potomac. In this battle, the bearing of General Mranr was 
conspicuously gallant. It is under adverse circumstances rather 
than in the full tide of victory, that the higher qualities of a good 
commander are made apparent in the field. It was when borne 
back by overwhelming numbers, on this occasion, that Mrapr 
made his presence especially felt among his men. Tweehorses 
were shot under him, and he received a slight wound from a 
spent ball. General Hooxer having been wounded early in the 
day, General Mrapz was temporarily placed in command of the 
First Corps. 

General BurnsipE now assumed command of the army, and 
divided it into three grand divisions. General Mrapr’s “ Penn- 
sylvania Reserves” were placed in the left grand division, com- 
manded by General Franxurn. At the mad assault on Freder- 
icksburg, December 13, 1862, Muapr’s command was selected 
as the forlorn hope of Franxttn’s division. The task assigned 
it was a hopeless one; but Meape carried out his instructions so 
brilliantly that he penetrated to the vital point of Lex’s posi- 
tion. Here, had he been backed by half the army, he might 
have effected a lodgment that would have been fatal to the 
enemy. As it was, after performing prodigies, overthrowing 
every thing that opposed them, and capturing flags and prison- 
ers until the goul was reached, the little band at that point, 
assailed on both flanks, was compelled to give way, and was 
only saved from destruction by Guzpson’s and Dowstepay’s 
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divisions, which advanced far enough to cover its withdrawal. 
As we look back at the costly mistakes made by General 
Meape’s predecessors in the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, we recognize more and more clearly the importance of 
the services that he has rendered, and regret that he was not 
éarlier placed at the head of that force which he finally led to 
victory. Merapg lost nearly one-half of his whole command 
in this ill-advised attack. He did his duty thoroughly, and the 
blood of those that fell there uselessly is upon the heads of his 
military superiors. 
The services of General Mrape in the recent engagements 
were recognized by the Government, and he was made major- 
eneral of volunteers, with rank from November 29th, 1862. 
he Fifth Army Corps was placed under his command. In 
the battle of Chancellorsville, the corps of Meapr and Rrynoips 
were held in reserve by General Hooxerr, and on them he relied 
for covering. the crossing of the Rapidan, when it was finally 
decided to withdraw to the north bank. They performed their 
pers in the affair most creditably, but without much_ loss. 
EE’s army now re-enforced, and animated by the prestige ot 
recent victories easily achieved, took the offensive once more, 
and speedily made its way into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
General Hooxer hastily followed. On the 28th of June, 1863, 
the Army of the Potomac was in the vicinity of Frederick, in 
Maryland. On the morning of that day, a messenger arrived 
from Washington, relieving General Hooker, and investing 
General Mrapr with the command of the army. Selected 
thus suddenly, over the heads of many who were his superiors 
in rank, to assume the control of the great army which must 
very socn meet the largest and best-appvinted force, led by the 
ablest soldier, of the South, Gen. Meape appreciated the weight 
of the responsibility that was placed upon his shoulders. The 
laconic modesty of his general order on this occasion is in 
refreshing contrast to the highflown promises of the generals 
who achieved nothing but disgrace and disaster : 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAO, 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 66. June 28, 1863. 

“By direction of the President of the United States, I hereby assume command of 
the Army of the Potomac. As a soldier, in obeying this order, an order totally 
unexpected and unsolicited, I have no promises or pledges to make. The country 
looks to this army to relieve it from the devastation and disgrace of a hostile inva- 
sion. Whatever fatigues and sacrifices we may be called upon to undorgo, let us 
have in view constantly the magnitude of the interests involved, and let each man 
determine to do his duty, leaving to an all-controlling Providence the decision of 
the contest. It is with just diffidence that I relieve, in the command of this army, 
an eminent and accomplished soldier, whose name must ever appear conspicuous in 
the history of its achievements; but I rely upon the hearty support of my com- 
panions in arms to assist me in the discharge of the duties of the important trust 
which has been confided to me. “GEORGE G. MBADE, 

“ Major-General Commanding.” 

8. F. Barstow, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
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General Mrapr, without delay, put his columnsin motion, and 
in three days his advance and that of the enemy met at Gettys- 
burg and commenced the conflict. It was by accident that 
they came together at that place. Neither the Union nor the 
rebel commander was aware of the direction in which his op- 
ponent was moving. Lrr, seeking to make a diversion in favor 
of his line of retreat, which had been threatened by Hooxer, 
withdrew his forces from Pennsylvania, and marched eastward. 
Mrapr, expecting at any moment to come upon the foe, had 
selected a position to the rear of that on which the battle was 
actually fought, intending to concentrate and receive the onset 
there. Luckily appreciating, however, the advantages of the 
position near Gettysburg, instead of withdrawing his advance 
corps, when they met the enemy on the Ist of July, he ordered 
his whole army up to their support. The result of the first 
day’s contest had been much more favorable to the enemy than 
to the Union troops. The latter, consisting of the First and 
Eleventh Corps, were driven in confusion through Gettysburg, 
but toward night were placed in position by General Han- 
cock, on the Gettysburg ridge, and there General Means re- 
solved to receive battle. It was late in the afternoon the next 
day before the rebels made their attack, and not until all the 
Union forces had arrived and taken position. Their main efforts 
were directed against the left centre, where Sickies’ line was 
broken and driven, and where, but for the promptitude with 
which re-enforcements were thrown in at the right places, they 
would have attained a position that took our lines in reverse. 
On Meapr’s right, meantime, the enemy penetrated within the 
Union lines, and held a point from which it was of the first im- 
portance to dislodge him. The next morning, after a four hours’ 
contest, he was ejected from this position. Finally, on this last 
day, Lee massed his batteries against the Union centre, and, 
after nearly two hours of fierce cannonading, made an assault 
in force at this part of our line, principally held by the gallant 
Second Corps. The assailants were hurled back with very heavy 
loss, and there was nothing left for the enemy but a retreat. 
Nearly thirty thousand rebels were placed hors de combat in 
this battle, and of our army, over twenty-three thousand men. 
Lge remained in front of our lines during the 4th of July ; but 
Meape did not deem it prudent to attack him in his intrench- 
ments. During the following night, the rebel commander with- 
drew his forces, and took the road to Virginia. 

Thus, within a week after taking command of the Army of the 
Potomac, General Meape had put an end to this great rebel 
invasion of the North, and inflicted upon the enemy a blow 
from which he never recovered. It was the first substantial 
victory gained by the Army of the Potomac. The morale of 
the troops, which the repeated short-comings of his predecessors 
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had been calculated seriously to impair, was excellent after this 
battle, and their confidence in their chief, which they never after- 
ward found misplaced, was unbounded. The very continence 
that induced him to forbear from attacking Lrx’s intrenchments 
after the latter had desisted from his assaults, pleased these vete- 
rans, where greener soldiers would have condemned.’ They who 
follow admire prudence as well as courage in their leaders. No 
commander who does not possess both can, fur any length of time, 
induce his troops to trust him; and in this relation, as in that 
of husband and wite, perfect confidence on both sides is a great 
essential, 

Meapr’s pursuit of Lex after this battle has been, in certain 
quarters, severely criticised. Lrx retired to a strong position 
that covered the passage of the Potomac at Williamsport. 
General Frencu, under the orders of Meapgr, reoccupied Har- 
per’s Ferry, and destroyed a pontoon-bridge that would have 
rendered vast service to the enemy at this epoch. Meantime, by 
a flank march by the lower passes of South Mountain, Muapz 
conducted his forces on a line parallel with that of the retreat- 
ing army ; and finding that Lee was stopped at the Potomac 
fords by the heavy rains that had fallen, he passed to the west- 
ward, and sat down in front of the enemy’s intrenchments. A 
council of the corps-commanders advised against attacking the 
formidable position. Lrr had arrived there three days before our 
army, and had had ample time to strengthen it. Still Muapz 
felt that he ought to attack, and decided to do so on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. But during the night of the 13th Lrx’s whole 
army crossed the Potomac, which had now become fordable. 
Mrape arrived before these intrenchments on the 12th of July, 
and it has been claimed that he should have attacked on that 
day; but had Meape done so, without taking time for recon- 
noissance, and against the advice of his principal officers, he 
would have been culpable, and would have deserved all the 
censure that a possible repulse would have brought upon him. 
Had Lee been as wise at Gettysburg, or Burnsipr as sensible at 
Fredericksburg, both would stand higher to-day in the estima- 
tion of military men. “ 

General Means continued his pursuit with great promptitude, 
on a line parallel to that taken by Ler, hoping to bring him to 
battle ere he should break through the mountains. At Man- 
assas Gap an excellent opportunity for dealing a decisive blow 
was frustrated by the dilatory movements of a corps-com- 
mander (General French), who had the advance. Lex retired to 
the vicinity of Culpepper, and subsequently across the Rapidan ; 
and on the north of that river the Union forces took post. Both 
armies were for a while reduced to a state of inactivity on account 
of the heavy detachment of troops from them for service in other 
theatres. In October, Lee attempted, by a flank march with 
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his whole army, tosever Mreapr’s communications ; but the latter 
was too quick for him. Mang, after making a retrograde move- 
ment as far as Centreville to meet this effort, followed Lex in 
return, and the two armies resumed very nearly the same posi- 
tion that they had occupied before the movement commenced. 
In the fighting which accompanied these operations, our aris 
had decidedly the best of it, and especially at Bristoe station, 
where the rear guard, under Warren, covered itself with glory. 

In the latter part of November, Mrapr undertook the boldest 
move that the Army of the Potomac had ever yet made, and one 
which promised the most brilliant success. Cutting loose from 
his base, with ten days’ rations in haversack, he crossed the river, 
hoping to interpose between the wings of Lxr’s army, now in 
winter-quarters, and stretched over a wide extent of country. 
The enemy, however, was found to present so formidable a 
front at Mine Run, behind intrenchments, that it was deemed 
best toforego the contemplated attack, and our forces were again 
withdrawn to the north bank, and went into cantonrrents for 
the season. 

Thus lay the opposing armies when Granr was appointed 
Lieutenant-Genera], and assumed the direction of all the forces, 
making his own head-quarters with the Army of the Potomac. 
Meank retained the immediate command of that army, and dur- 
ing the severe campaigns of 1864-5, conducted it on the blocdy 
fields of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, the North Anna, Coal 
Harbor, and the region around Petersburg and Richmond, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the great commander under whose eye he 
fought. His services during these trying scenes are fully appre- 
ciated by the country at large; but better than. the applause of 
thousands were the encomiums of Grant, who, in recommend- 
ing his confirmation as a Major-General in the regular army, to 
which rank he had been raised at the special request of the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, spoke of General Maps in these emphatic words : 

“General MEADE is one of our truest men, and ablest officers. He has been con- 
stantly with that army [the Army of the Potomac], confronting the strongest, best 
appointed, and most confident army in the South. He, therefore, has not had the 
same opportunity of winning laurels so distinctly marked as have fallen to the lot 
of other generals. But I defy any man to name a commander who would do 
more than MEADE has done, with the same chances. General MEADE was appointed 
at my solicitation, after a campaign the most protracted, and covering more 
severely, contested battles, than any of which we have any account in history. I 
have been with General MEADE during the whole campaign; and I not only made 
the recommendation upon a conviction that this recognition of his services was fully 


won, but that he was eminently qualified for the command such rank would entitle 
him to.” 


It is needless to say that Congress confirmed the appointment. 
At the close of the war, General Mrape returned for a brief 
season to his home in Philadelphia, where he was received with 
the highest honors. He was soon after appointéd to the com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Atlantic, in which are in- 
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cluded all the States on the Atlantic coast. It is perhaps the 
most important of the military departments, and one in which, 
as much as in any other, the first difficulties growing out of 
any possible foreign complications are likely to occur. It is 
fortunate for the country that we have one who is something 
more than an educated soldier at the head of it. 

The personal appearance of General Mrape is correctly 
described by an English writer, who was introduced to him 
soon after the battle of Gettysburg: “He is a very remarka- 
ble looking man—tall, spare, of a commanding figure and 
presence; his manners easy and pleasant, but having much 
dignity. His head is partially bald, and is small and com- 
pact; but the forehead is high. He has the late Duke of 
Wellington class of nose; and his eyes, which have a 
serious, and almost sad expression, are rather sunken, or 
appear so, from the prominence of the curved nasal devel- 
opment. He has a decidedly patrician and distinguished 
appearance. I had some conversation, and of his recent 
achievements he spoke in a modest and natural way. He said 
that he had been very ‘fortunate’; but was most especially 
anxious not to arrogate to himself any credit which he did not 
deserve. He said that the triumph of the Federal arms was 
due to the splendid courage of the Union troops, and also to the 
bad strategy, and rash and mad attacks made by the enemy. 
He said that his health was remarkably good, and that he could 
bear almost any amount of physical fatigue. What he com- 
plained of was, the intense mental anxiety occasioned by the 
great responsibility of his position.” 

General Mrapg, in 1840, married a daughter of Hon. Joan 
Srercrant, of Philadelphia, and has a large family. 

It was justly observed by a contemporaneous biographer 
of Dante, Wensrer that, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
difficulty of obtaining correct information concerning the 
character of a distinguished person, is greater while he is liv- 
ing than after his decease. “ When one eminent in life 
has gone down to the grave, numbers come forward with am- 
bitious haste, some with letters, some with anecdotes, some with 
facts illustrative of the character and pursuits of the deceased, 
and of their relationship to him.”* General Mrapz is still with 
us, and, let us hope, will yet be epared for many years of use- 
fulness. What new sphere of duty he may be called to adorn, 
the biographer of a later day may speak of. We know him as 
the skilful, courageous, and prudent soldier, the educated, 
modest gentleman. We have seen him under the command of 
others, carrying out his instructions to the letter, at whatever of 
personal risk. We have seen him as the commander of our 


* “Reminiscences of Congress,” by CHARLES W. Marcu, 1850. 
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greatest army, taking the offensive ‘successfully against one of 
the most distinguished captains of the age. We have seen him, 
when thrown upon the defensive, parrying the blows of the same 
adversary and defeating his astute combinations. We know 
the estimation in which he is held by his military superiors, the 
love and confidence with which he inspired his officers and sol- 
diers, and the admiration that is yielded to him by his country- 
men in general, Few men so undemonstrative in disposition as 
General Mrapz, and none such who were undeserving, ever en- 
joyed a popularity so universal. His reputation is sustained by 
no retailing of cheap personal anecdotes. We know no public 
man of whom there are fewer “stories” afloat. The solid foun- 
dations of his renown are the ability he has shown when his 
country called for its exercise, his unwavering patriotism, his 
unfaltering courage, his unflinching steadfastness. Republics 
are thought to be ungrateful, because they have so few honors 
to bestow, but they are not unmindful of the fame of those who 
serve them faithfully. The commander at Gettysburg, whose 
dukedom under the First Narotron would have born the title of 
his great victory down to posterity, will live equally as a simple 
republican until the end of time. 


THE FOURTH ARMY CORPS. 
FROM ATLANTA TO NASHVILLE, 


Lostne no time, so soon as the Chattahoochie had been passed, 
the army moved forward. The enemy had taken position south 
of Peach-Tree Creek, a prominent affluent of the Chattahoo- 
chie. Here he was found on the 19th of July. Woon’s divi- 
sion was ordered to force a passage of the creek immediatel 
in front of the enemy. Improvising a bridge of such sea 
materials as were at hand, the division effected the crossing 
under the enemy’s guns. No more artistic operation was per- 
formed during the Rae and eventful campaign. During the 
night, Woop’s division, being relieved on the south side of 
Peach-‘T'ree Creek by Newron’s division, recrossed to the north 
side, and joined the First Division of the corps, to cross the creek 
higher up, for the purpose of turning the enemy’s flank. 
During the forenoon of the 2d, tlie auvance was resumed, New- 
ton’s division of the Fourth Corps, with the Second Corps on its 
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right, following the high road to Atlanta. Just at this time 
General J. E. Jounsron was relieved of the command of the 
rebel army, and was succeeded by General Hoop. The latter 
signalized his advent to command by changing the monotonous 
defensive to the offensive. Near midday of the 20th, while the 
Second Division of the Fourth Corpsand the Twentieth Corps were 
on the march, occupying the centre of the general front of the 
army (the troops were moving on several parallel lines), they 
were fiercely assailed. They had barely time, while their skir- 
mishers and advanced guards were being driven in, to form 
their lines, and throw up hastily-made barricades of logs and 
rails along a portion of their front, before the enemy was upon 
them; but they stood their ground firmly, and repulsed the 
attack. Again and again the rebels renewed the attack, but 
only to meet the same result—repuise. In these repeated as- 
saults the enemy was terribly punished. , 

The 21st of July was passed in manceuvring, and on the 22d 
the enemy was driven into hisintrenchments immediately in front 
of Atlanta. On the death of General McPuerson, on the 22d 
of July, General Howarp was assigned to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and General Srantry, as the senior 
officer on duty with it, was assigned to the command of the 
Fourth Corps, Brigadier-General Kmart succeeding to the com- 
mand of the First Division of the Fourth Corps. Five weeks were 
spent on the. part of the Union troops in pressing the attack 
and trying to gain a lodgment in the enemy’s works: on his 
part, in efforts to compel an abandonment of the campaign when 
the prize was in view. The experience of those five weeks de- 
monstrated the impossibility of getting possession of Atlanta by 
a direct assault; and that, to accomplish this result, it was 
necessary to turn the place, break the enemy’s connections, and 
cut off his supplies. 

During the night of the 25th of August, the army, leaving its 
skirmishers to cover the movement, quietly left its intrench- 
ments in front of Atlanta, and commenced the andacious flank 
movement which compelled the enemy to abandon the long- 
coveted goal. Judged by his movemenis, the enemy seemed 
to be stupefied. He appeared to consider a bold offensive 
movement a retreat. hile he was floundering in uncertainty, 
General SuerMan’s army gained and effectually destroyed the 
Atlanta and West Point railroad; and then rapidly did the 
like service for the Atlanta and Macon railway. The last line 
of railway leading into Atlanta from the so-called confederacy 
was gone; the place was no longer tenable by the enemy. 
Hastily destroying immense stores of every kind, Hoop evacn- 
ated Atlanta, and, retreating rapidly through McDonough, 
on a line parallel to the Atlanta and Macon railroad, threw 
two corps across the road at Jonesboro’; while his third corps 
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took post at Lovejoy’s Station, seven miles further south. Be- 
fore the two corps had had time to intrench at Jonesboro’, 
they were attacked by the Fourteenth Corps, the position carried, 
and they compelled to retreat. This encounter occurred just at 
sunset of the 1st of September, when to pursue immediately 
was impossible. The enemy retreated during the night to his 
previously intrenched position at Lovejoy’ 8. 

The country adjacent to Lovejoy’s is very favorable for de- 
fence. The surface is exceedingly rugged, and the valleys in- 
tervening between the ridges are marshy. With here and 
there, at wide intervals, an isolated field, the face of the country 
is in a primeval condition—a dense jungle. In this region 
several of the tributaries of the Flint River have their source. 
Resolving not to attempt the defence of Atlanta (for which he 
was relieved from command by the rebel President), it was in 
the position near Lovejoy’s that General J. E. Jonnsron had 
determined to make the final stand for the defence of Georgia. 
With the Fourth Corps leading the Army of the Cumberland, on 
the morning of the 2d of September, the pursuit was renewed. 
About midday the advance guard encountered the enemy’s 
outposts. The corps was promptly formed to attack, and, as soon 
as the dispositions were completed, ordered to advance. The 
very unfavorable nature of the ground rendered the move- 
ment slow and painfully laborious; but at length the enemy 
was confronted in his outer line of works. Halting to adjust 
the ranks which had become somewhat disordered in the ad- 
vance over the broken ground and throngh dense woods, the 
leading division, Woop’s, assaulted and drove the enemy from 
his first line of intr enchments, and developed the enemy’s second 
line. The assailants were greeted with a terrific fire, and the 
casualties, especially in valuable officers, were heavy. 

General oop, while directing the assault, received a pain- 
ful wound from a rifle-ball. To assault the enemy in his see- 
ond and more formidable line, with any hope of success, re- 
quired the combined effort of all the troops present. Before 
the arrangements for such a general attack could be made, a 
dark, wet, and cheerless night had set in, and the troops near- 
est the enemy bivouacked with their arms in their hands, ex- 
pecting to renew the attack early in the following day. But 
the long-sought prize, Atlanta, “ was ours and fairly won ;” 
the supplies were running short; many wounded were to be 
cared for, requiring hospitals ; and General Suerman decided 
wisely to secure the great advantages he had already gained 
before risking all by attempting a further advance into the 
hostile country. Hence, on the morning of the 3d of Septem- 
ber, he announced in orders the termination of the long, labo- 
rious, and eventful campaign, and directed the return of the 
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troops to Atlanta. This was done by easy stages, unmolested 
by the enemy. 

Thus ended the memorable Atlanta campaign, after a dura- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-four days, during one hundred 
and ten of which the bulk of the troops were under fire. If 
the length of the campaign, commencing on the 3d of May and 
terminating on the 3d of September, with its ceaseless toil and 
labor, be considered ; if the number of its actual battles and 
separate conflicts, and the great number of days the troops 
were in the immediate presence of, and under a close fire from 
the eneiny be remembered ; if the vast amount of labor ex- 
pended in the construction of intrenchments and other work be 
estimated ; the bold, brilliant, and successful flank movements, 
made in close proximity to a powerful enemy, be critically ex- 
amined ; and if the long line of communication, over which the 
vast and abundant supplies of every kind for the use of the 
grand army were uninterruptedly transported during the entire 
campaign, be regarded, it must be admitted that the Atlanta 
campaign stands without a parallel in military history. 

The campaign was long and laborious, replete with danger- 
ous service; but it was brilliant and successful. No adequate 
conception can be formed of the vast extent of labor performed 
by the troops, except by having participated in it. In the 
order announcing the termination of the campaign, General 
Suerman promised his noble army “a long month of rest” in 
the vicinity of Atlanta; but the inexorable Bellona would not 
permit the fulfilment of the promise. Scarce three weeks had 
elapsed ere the army was on the march again. Crossing the 
Chattehoochie south and west of Atlanta, the enemy was mak- 
ing a bold effort to reach and destroy the railway north of the 
river. Breaking up its camps in the vicinity of Atlanta at 
early dawn on the morning of the 3d of October, our army 
made a rapid march across the river and to the neighborhood 
of Marietta the first day. Skilful manceuvring and rapid 
marching, involving for the bulk of the soldiers the strength of 
legs more than any other military virtue, resulted in foiling all 
the enemy’s efforts to injure materially the railroad, and in 
finally driving him into north-eastern Alabama. A few days 
spent in observing the enemy’s movements revealed his inten- 
tion to invade Tennessee. Then General Soerman determined 
to realize his hitherto contemplated and cherished design of 
“ the great march to the sea.” 

Detaching the Fourth and Twenty-third Corps, with orders 
to report to General THomas, who was then at Nashville, and 
to whom he had wisely confided the protection of Tennessee, 
General SuzrMan prepared to cut loose audaciously, with the 
remainder of his army, from his base, and to rehearse offen- 
sively, thirty centuries after it occurred, the Anabasis. When 
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the enemy commenced moving toward the Tennessee River, his 
line of march indicated Florence, or thereabouts, as the point 
of crossing the river. Leaving Gaylesville, in north-eastern 
Alabama, on the 27th of October, the Fourth Corps, by a rapid 
march of sixty miles in three days, encamped in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga in the afternoon of the 29th. On the following 
day it embarkea by rail for Athens, Alabama, where it ar- 
rived on the 31st, and immediately marched for Pulaski, where 
it took post on the 1st of November. 

This was considered by General THomas the most judicious 
— from which to watch and check the enemy’s invasion of 

ennessee. With pickets of cavalry along the Tennessee River, 
the Fourth Corps remained at Pulaski some three weeks. 
While there it was joined by the Twenty-third Corps, and Gen- 
eral ScHoFIELp, as the senior officer present, assumed command 
of the two corps. Information, received as early as the 22d of 
November, gave assurance that the bulk of the enemy had 
crossed the Tennessee, and was marching through Lawrence- 
burg to Columbia. At this place the road from Pulaski to 
Nashville intersects the route which the enemy was following. 
It was a race who should arrive at the junction first. General 
Cox’s division of the Twenty-third Corps was leading, and was 
just in season, on arriving in the vicinity of Columbia, to file 
to the left and beat back the head of the enemy’s column. An 
hour later the enemy would have been in possession of the 
town, right athwart the line of movement of the Fourth and 
Twenty-third Corps, and on the high and shortest route to 
Nashville. Some three days were spent in demonstrations and 
manceuvring, when the enemy resumed the attempt, by a 
flank movement, crossing Dutch River above Columbia, to gain 
the rear of the two corps. 

As Nashville was then almost without a garrison, it was of 
the utmost importance the attempt should be foiled. The 
Second Division of the Fourth Corps being sent to the rear 
during daylight of the 29th, to keep the head of the enemy’s 
column from the road, the remainder of the troops left the 
banks of Dutch River after nightfall of the 29th, passed with all 
their artillery, baggage, and ammunition trains, the bulk of 
the enemy being within eight hundred yards of the line of 
march near Spring Hill, and, after a terrible night-march of 
twenty-five miles, reached Franklin early in the forenoon ot 
the 30th. Never were troops in greater peril. The Second 
Division of the Fourth Corps had a very sharp affair, during 
the afternoon of the 29th, with the leading troops of the enemy, 
in the very outskirts of Spring Hill, and who should have. the 
occupancy of the hamlet was for a time a doubtful question. 
In this affair Brigadier-General L. P. Brapiey, commanding a 
brigade in the Second Division, Fourth Corps, was severely 
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wounded, and his valuable services lost for the remainder ot 
the campaign. Wayworn and jaded, from their long night- 
march, the troops arrived at Franklin early in the forenoon ot 
the 80th of November. But no repose could be allowed them. 
They were at once set to work to intrench the position ; and 
fortunately, as the sequel proved, was it done. Franklin, a 
considerable village, eighteen miles from Nashville, is situated 
on the south bank of the main Harpeth, a bold affluent of the 
Cumberland. A rude but effective line of intrenchments, 
erescent-shaped, including the village of Franklin, with its 
flanks resting on the Harpeth, was at once thrown up. The 
works had scarcely been made defensible before the advance- 
guard of the enemy came in sight. His first movements indi- 
cated the intention to attack. Suspense was not of long dura- 
tion. 

The country south of Franklin for several miles is an open, 
unobstructed plain. The movements of the enemy were dis- 
tinctly visible. By the middle of the afternoon all his prepa- 
rations for the assault had been made, and on came his surging 
masses. Most unwisely and unfortunately, and in contraven- 
tion of the plainest principles of military science, General 
ScHoFIE.pD, the senior officer present, lad ordered two brigades 
of the Second Division of the Fourth Corps to remain some 
eight hundred yards in front of the intrenched position, to re- 
ceive the first shock. It should have been patent to the most 
obtuse understanding that this weak force, widely outflanked 
on both sides, could never resist the onslaught of such vastly 
preponderating numbers, aided by the enthusiasm of the attack, 
and berne onward by the mementum of such vast masses in 
motion. The chivalry of the gallant brigade-commanders in- 
fluenced them to attempt to hold the position: it had been  bet- 
ter for their commands if they had retired within the solid lines 
so soon as it became evident the enemy meditated a serious 
attack. At last, when outflanked and in danger of capture, 
they commenced to retire; the enemy followed them pell-mell 
to the exterior slope of the intrenchments. The retiring brig- 
ades covered a part of the enemy’s front, and made it impos- 
sible to open fire on it from the works. The moment was most 
critical. The enemy had come on with a terrific dash, was on 
the rude intrenchments, and victory seemed almost within his 

rasp. The line had been broken in the centre, two four-gun 
batteries had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and it seemed 
that it was only necessary to press the advantage he had gained 
to complete his success. But in this dangerous crisis the gal- 
lant, ready, prompt Orpycke was at hand. When the other 
two brigades of the Second Division were left in front, OppyoKr’s 
brigade was put in reserve inside of the works. When the 
storm burst on the centre, calling to his men in‘the voice of a 
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Stentor, “ Forward to the lines!” and adding example to com- 
mand, Oppycxx with his bold brigade, with lowered bayonets, 
rushed forward, bore the exultant foe back over the intrench- 
ments, recovered the lost guns, and captured nigh four hun- 
dred prisoners. But this reverse did not appear to discourage 
the enemy ; it seemed rather to add to his determination and 
increase the vigor of his assaults. On, on he came, till he had 
made four distinct assaults on the centre, each time to be 
hurled back with heavy loss. So vigorous and fierce were 
these assaults that the enemy more than once reached the 
rough intrenchments, and hand-to-hand encounters occurred 
between the enraged combatants across the low parapet. And 
between the assaults the work of death was not stopped. The 
undulations of the ground south of Franklin are such as to 
afford considerable protection to an attacking force. Under 
this cover the enemy pressed. sharp-shooters as near the works 
as possible, and kept up a galling fire. While these vigorous 
attacks were being made on the centre and left, the right, held 
by Kueatv’s division of the Fourth Corps, was fiercely attacked 
three times—all of which assaults were handsomely repulsed, 
with comparatively slight loss to the division, but with terrible 
loss to the enemy. At no time did he gain an advantage on 
this part of the line. As night approached, his strength seem- 
ingly spent from the almost superhuman exertion he had made, 
he desisted from his fierce assaults, and his offensive efforts 
degenerated into a sharp skirmish fire. 

hus terminated one of the fiercest, best contested, most 
vigorously sustained passages at arms which occurred during 
the war of the rebellion. The loss of the enemy, in killed, 
wounded, and captured, amounted to at least six thousand. 
His loss of general officers was particularly heavy—no less 
than fourteen. After the conflict, the ground in advance of the 
intrenchments was thickly strewn with the enemy’s dead and 
wounded. The captures made by the Fourth Corps amounted 
to twenty-one battle-flags and stands of colors, eleven swords 
and sabres, and to six hundred and eighteen prisoners, a 
forty-six officers. The casualties of the Fourth Corps amounte 
to five officers killed, thirty-seven wounded, and fourteen 
captured. Enlisted men killed, sixty-two, wounded five hun- 
dred and seventy, captured six hundred and eighty. Nearly 
the whole of the casualties, and the entire loss of prisoners, oc- 
curred in the two brigades so injudiciously left in front to re- 
ceive the shock of the enemy’s first assault. The purpose of 
the stout resistance which the Fourth and Twenty-third Corps 
had interposed, with inferior numbers, to the advance of the 
enemy was to gain time for re-enforcements to arrive at Nash- 
ville ; but the necessity for further opposition ceased with the 
battle of Franklin, for, while the conflict was raging the long 
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looked-for re-enforeements were arriving at Nashville. It was 
necessary that the two corps which had been keeping the 
enemy at bay should form a junction with the re-enforcements, 
to be strong enough to cope with him in the open field; hence 
the movement toward Nashville was continued during the 
night after the battle of Franklin. After nightfall the troops 
were quietly withdrawn from the immediate presence of the 
enemy, and, after a laborious night march, took post, on the 
1st of December, on the hill south of Nashville. Strong in- 
trenchments were at once commenced, and pushed until com- 
— On the 2d of December, General Srantry, who had 

een slightly wounded in the battle of Franklin, relinquished 
the command of the Fourth Corps, and it devolved on General 
Woop. Brigadier-General Brarry succeeded General Woop 
in command of the Third Division of the Fourth Corps. While 
the Fourth Corps was lying in the vicinity of Atlanta, Brigadier- 
General Newron had been relieved of the command of the Sec- 
ond Division, and was temporarily succeeded by Brigadier: 
General Wacner. On the arrival of the corps at Nashville, 
Brigadier-General Ex.iiorr was assigned to the command of the 
Second Division. 

During the forenoon of the 2d of December, the advance-guard 
of the enemy made its appearance in front of Nashville, and on 
that and the following day the investment of the city, on the 
south-east, southern, and western sides, was completed. The 
sequel demonstrated that the work of investment consisted of 
three separate lines of intrenchments. The stress rightfully 
laid, by the commander of the forces present, on the part to be 
played by the cavalry in the offensive movements, having for 
their object the beating the enemy in front of Nashville, and 
more especially the work the mounted arm was expected to per- 
form in utterly routing the enemy and driving him south of the 
Tennessee River, should the grand encounter be successful, caused 
the resumption of the offensive to be deferred a few days, to 
give time for refitting and rendering effective the cavalry, which 
was then in poor condition, particularly in regard to its mount. 
In consultation with the corps commanders, the commanding- 

eneral had indicated the 9th of December as the day for open- 
ing offensive operations; but the night of the 8th brought with 
it a fierce sleet storm, which made the face of the earth a mer 
de glace. To move troops, while the surface was so incrusted, 
was a sheer impossibility. The ground was barely fit for the 
movement of troops on the 14th. During the afternoon of 
that day, General Tuomas summoned his immediate subordi- 
nates, the corps commanders, to his head-quarters, and issued 
his final instructions. Leaving the permanent garrison of 
Nashville, Brigadier-General Muier, commanding, and Major 
General Stzapman’s provisional division to hold the fortifica- 
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tions of Nashville, the Fourth, Sixteenth, Twenty-third Corps, 
and the cavalry were ordered to draw out at six o’clock, a. M., 
of the 15th, and attack the enemy in his intrenchments. To 
the Fourth Corps, in the order of battle, was allowed the 
heavy work of assaulting and breaking the rebel centre. 
Never was perilous service more worthily intrusted! Never 
did troops more fully redeem the confidence reposed in them 
than did the Fourth Corps on this occasion! The leading at- 
tack was to be made by it. So soon as the troops desig- 
nated for the offensive operations could be drawn out, the 
battle formations were made, and the grand army stood ready 
for the onslaught! The first point to be gained was Mont- 
gomery 8 Hill, a bold, rugged, wooded height, the centre and 
ey of the enemy’s nearest line of works. Posr’s brigade of the 
Third Division, Fourth Corps, was designated to make the assault. 
“The trumpet sounded, and the field began.” As sweeps the 
stiff gale over the ocean, driving every obstacle before it, so 
swept the brigade up the wooded steep, over the hostile in- 
trenchments, and the position was won. A considerable num- 
ber of prisoners was captured. This, the first success of the day, 
was hailed by the troops as a favorable augury of final and 
complete victory. . Their enthusiasm was correspondingly in- 
flamed. 
The key-point of his first line having been lost, the enemy 
hastily retired to his second line. The Fourth Corps pressed 
the attack, and developed the formidable obstacles to which 
the enemy trusted to stay the advance. But vain was his re- 
liance. A grand advance of the three divisions of the Fourth 
Corps swept over the centre of the enemy’s second line, and 
compelled him to fall back to his last and third line. Eleven 
pieces of field artillery, five caissons, many hundreds of small 
arms, and a large number of prisoners attested the complete- 
ness of this success. When it was gained, the short December 
day was well-nigh spent. Halting a few moments to re-form 
the disordered ranks, the Fourth Corps again pressed forward, 
swinging to the eastward as it advanced, with the hope of gain- 
ing, before nightfall, the Franklin turnpike, the enemy’s line 
of retreat, some two and a half miles distant. But the rapidly- 
approaching night prevented the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. After getting within three-fourths of a mile of the 
ranklin pike, it was necessary, to avoid confusion and to pre- 
vent the troops in the thick darkness from firing into each 
other, to halt the army for the night. And here, at about 7 
P.M., of a bleak December evening, the troops bivouacked after 
their arduous but glorious labors of the day. 
At 6 a. m., on the 16th, the Fourth Corps resumed the move- 
ment toward the Franklin road. The advance at once devel- 
oped the presence of the enemy, and a sharp affair of skirmish- 
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ers followed immediately. But under the steady pressure of 
the light troops of the Fourth Corps the enemy’s skirmishers 
gave way, retreated to the Franklin pike, and, on reaching it, 
turned southward, following the road. The Fourth Corps 
was deployed in battle array across the road, and, in this 
order, advanced, driving the enemy’s light troops into his third 
and last intrenched line. Further advance was impossible 
without a direct attack of the enemy’s intrenchments, and the 
happy moment for the grand effort had not yet arrived. Con- 
sequently, division commanders were ordered to press their 
skirmishers as near to the enemy as possible, and to harass him 
with a constant fire. When the heavy stress which had been 
put on the enemy during the forenoon and early afternoon of 
the 16th had driven him into ‘his works, he was found to 
occupy a strongly intrenched position, extending for some 
distance along the western branch of the Brentwood hills, 
thence across the valley, eastward, to and across the Franklin 
pike, around the northern slope of Overton Hill, about mid- 
way between its summit and base, with a retired flank, running 
nearly southward, prolonged around its eastern slope. This 
line of intrenchments was strengthened with an abatis and 
other embarrassments to an assault. The right of the enemy’s 
line rested on Overton Hill. By three and a half o’clock the 
constant pressure which had been put on the enemy during 
the day developed fully his position, and brought the combat- 
ants face to face. All seemed to feel that the moment for the 
last grand, decisive effort of the two days well-contested battle 
had arrived! An electric shout ran along the line from right 
to left, and announced that the final assault which was to de- 
cide the fate of the rebel army was being commenced. 

All had caught the inspiration, and officers of all grades, and 
the men, each and every one, seemed to vie with each other in 
a generous rivalry, and in the dash with which they assaulted 
the enemy’s position. So general and so combined an attack 
on all parts of the enemy’s line was resistless, It rushed for- 
ward like a mighty wave, driving every object before it. The 
sharp fire of musketry and artillery from the enemy’s intrench- 
ments did not cause an instant’s pause. Every point of his 
position was carried, and he, routed utterly, fled in confusion 
and dismay. The Fourth Corps pressed the pursuit, and fol- 
lowed the flying enemy to the hamlet of Brentwood, some four 
miles from the scene of the last great and final effort. Dark- 
ness prevented further pursuit. In the last assault and in the 
pursuit the Fourth Corps captured fourteen pieces of artillery, 
more than two thousand prisoners, small arms that were never 
counted, and many other trophies of victory. In truth, mili- 
tary history scarcely affords an instance of a more complete 
victory. The discomfited enemy was to know no.rest. Mov- 
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ing early in the morning of the 17th, the Fourth Corps and the 
cavalry (in the most inclement winter weather, over the most 
miserable roads, across swollen streams that had to be bridged), 
hung upon the heels of the flying enemy more than a hundred 
miles, and until he was driven in utter rout across the Ten- 
nessee. Reliable information, received at the time of the in- 
vasion, fixed the strength of the rebel army when it entered 
Tennessee at about forty-five thousand men, well appointed, with 
one hundred and eight pieces of artillery. Information, derived 
from many sources, showed that not more than eighteen thou- 
sand men, and they a disorganized, unarmed mass of fugitives, 
with twenty pieces of artillery, recrossed the Tennessee. The 
loss of the enemy in the invasion of Tennessee could not have 
been far from twenty-seven thousand men. And his loss of war 
material was even proportionally greater than his loss of men. 
The road from Nashville to the Tennessee River was strewn 
with small arms, accoutrements, blankets, broken carriages, and 

ontoons ; in short, every species of military equipment ; attest- 
ing, beyond a doubt, the perfect confusion, disorganization, and 
demoralization to which the enemy had abandoned himself. 
Never more was that rebel army to do effective service, in the 
cause of treason, in any field! 

After the termination of the pursuit, the Fourth Corps was 
ordered to Huntsville, Ala., to refit, after its arduous labors, and 
Late oc for an active offensive campaign ! 

campaign south of the Tennessee River, having Mobile for 
its objective point, to be commenced at the earliest possible 
moment, was contemplated ; but the detaching of the Twenty- 
third Corps, much strengthened, to re-enforce the armies in the 
east, rendered the realization of this project an impossibility. 
The Fourth Corps enjoyed much-needed rest at Huntsville till 
the middle of March, 1865. When the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States was meditating the brilliant opera- 
tions which he confidently believed would result in compel- 
ling the army under General Luxx to evacuate the rebel capital, 
he could not foresee the capture of that army, nor determine 
what line of retreat it would adopt. It might take the road to 
Danville and Salisbury, in North Carolina, or it might follow 
the road by Lynchburg into East Tennessee. To guard against 
the latter contingency, General Taomas was ordered to place 
all his available force in the mountain passes near the boundar 
between Tennessee and Virginia. Under this order, the Fourt 
Corps was moved into East Tennessee in the latter part of 
March, 1865. But, as a military organization, it was destined 
never to hear another hostile gun. In the romantic mountain 
scenery of East Tennessee, among its steadfastly loyal inhabi- 
tants, the Fourth Corps received the joyful tidings, first, of the 
evacuation of the rebel capital; secondly, of the surrender of 
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the army which had so long and so stoutly defended it; and, 
thirdly, of the surrender of.the rebel army under General J. E. 
Jounston. Next followed the surrender of the rebel forces in 
Alabama and Mississippi, commanded by General Taytor. 
For a time, it was doubtful what course would be pursued by 
the trans-Mississippi rebel army, commanded by Kirsy Sarru. 
To compel the surrender of this, the last rebel organization in 
the field, should its commander have the temerity to attempt to 
continue armed opposition to the Government, a campaign was 
at once projected, whose theatre should be NorthernLouisiana and 
Texas. To take part in this destined campaign, the Fourth 
Corps was moved by railway from East Tennessee to Nashville. 

The subsequent surrender of Krrpy Smirn rendered the cam- 
paign unnecessary. But reports, which became current shortly 
after it, of bad faith in conducting the surrender, of the rebels 
being allowed to disband without giving up their arms, and, 
that, scattered over Texas, they were creating much disorder, 
and producing insecurity of life and property, influenced the 
Government to order a considerable nlleaee force to that State 
to correct these irregularities. The Fourth Corps constituted a 
part of this force. Leaving Nashville in the middle of June, 
the corps arrived in southern Texas in the early days of July. 
The report of the excesses being committed in Texas had been 
greatly exaggerated. There was really no necessity for any 
considerable military force in that State. Dated August Ist, 
1865, an order was issued by the War Department, discontinu- 
ing, with many others, the F ourth Corps as a military organi- 
zation. Most of its general officers were relieved from duty 
with it, the division and brigade organizations were broken up, 
and the regiments scattered through the small towns in Middle 
and Western Texas. 

Thus ended the existence, but, it is fondly hoped, not the mem- 
ory, of the Fourth Corps as a military organization; not, how- 
ever, till after the surrender of all the rebel armies, the suppres- 
sion of all armed opposition to the Government, and not till 
after substantial peace prevailed over all the broad domain of 
the Republic—a result which indicated fully the corps’ motto, 
Devs pro Nosis. 





NICKNAMES. 


In this era of scribblers, when to gain the eye of the public 
through the printer’s press is so easy and so cheap, and when 
already the pen has ranged through almost every conceivable 
branch of knowledge and ransacked every corner, it is strange 
that the history of nicknames has been left untold, for they 
have a history both interesting and important. Tracing them 
back to the earliest-days, we will find that personal and party 
nicknames have often been the battle cries that have sharpened 
the swords of contending armies, or the watchwords in the still 
greater contests of reason. They have helped to bind peoples 
together in the bonds of political or religious belief, and they 
have embittered the one against the other. History is full of 
examples showing how they have added enthusiasm or sting 
to many a poutical and military campaign, and have had their 
influence upon many a question of government. 

The history of nicknames commences with the ancients. To 
examine it with the true spirit of historical research would be 
a work of much time and labor, and is left to some more dili- 
gent inquirer, assuming only, as the object of this article, the 
easier task of skimming lightly over the surface and gathering 
such scraps of information as may be found floating there. 

The word nickname is derived from the French nom de nique 
(the same as Wick, the Evil Genius), and, like the German 
schimpfname, means a name of derision and contempt. It too is 
so defined by lexicographers, but the want of another term has 
extended its meaning so as now to embrace names expressive of 
admiration and love, or simply characteristic, as well as those 
of derision and hate. But it is a name of familiarity, and must 
not be confounded with surname, when applied to a solemn and 
ennobling added name, such as Henry the Vavigator. It is, 
however, difticult—sometimes impossible—to draw the line of 
distinction, and it is proposed in this article to treat also of such 
added names as do not belong under the head of nicknames. 
Both frequently lack all the elements mentioned, and are not 
even descriptive. Accidents the slightest may affix them for- 
ever. Coincidence of initial letters, similarity of sound, allit- 
eration, slips of the tongue and the pen, or the thoughtless use 
of either, have given rise to names, some of which have now 
passed into history. 

The rich German language has a term for every shade of an 
added name, as: Spott-name, name of derision; Scherz-name, 
of fun; Lkel-name, of disgust; Spitz-name, teasing name; 
Schimpf-name; After-name, in the same sense with After-rede, 
which means malicious backbiting or talk behind the back ; 
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and By-name, meaning simply an added name. The French 
have, also, surnom and sobriquet. 

It is impossible here to go at length into such inquiries, but 
to those who have the curiosity to do so, it will appear that 
nicknames form one of the largest sources from which personal 
and particularly family names are derived. We can only refer 
to a work on the origin of names, by August Friedrich Pott, 
published at Leipzig in 1853, as probably the most exhaustive 
on this subject. 

The ancients resorted to different means of indicating indi- 
viduals; sometimes by the name of the father, as, Thessa- 
lus, the son of Cimon; sometimes by the place of birth, 
as, Themistocles the Athenian ; sometimes by the occupation, 
as, Diogenes the Philosopher, and often by added names and 
nicknames. We have Dionysius of Syracuse, called the Elder, 
Dionysius the Younger, or the Tyrant, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and Dionysius the Areopagite, a judge of the Areopagus 
at Athens. Plutarch, in his life of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, 
has the following interesting passage: ‘‘ When the acclamations 
were over, and the multitude again silent, Cominius subjoined : 
‘You cannot, it is true, my fellow-soldiers, force these gifts of 
yours upon a person so firmly resolved to refuse them ; let us, 
then, give him what it is not in his power to decline; let us 
pass a vote that he be called “ Coriolanus,” if his gallant be- 
anne at Corioli has not already bestowed that name upon 

im,.’” 

Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. By which it ap- 
come that Caius was the proper name; that the second name, 

arcius, was that of the house or family ; and that the third 
Roman appellative was a peculiar note of distinction, subse- 
quently bestowed on account of some particular act of fortune, 
or signature, or virtue of him that bore it. Thus, among the 
Greeks, additional names were given to some on account of 
their achievements; as, Soter the Preserver, and Callinicus the 
Victorious: to others, for something remarkable in their per- 
sons, as Physcon the Gorebellied, and Grypus the Eagle-nosed ; 
or for their good qualities, as Euergetes the Benefactor, and 
Philadelphus, Brotherly ; or their good fortune, as Eudaemon 
the Prosperous, a name given to the second prince of the fam- 
ily of the Batti. Several princes also have had satirical names 
bestowed upon them: Antigonus, for instance, was called 
Doson, the man that will give to-morrow ; and Ptolemy was 
styled Lamyrus, the Buffoon. But appellations of this last sort 
were used with greater latitude among the Romans. One of 
the Metelli was distinguished by the name of Diadematus, be- 
cause he for a long time wore a bandage over an ulcer which 
he had on his forehead ; and another they called Celer, because 
with surprising celerity he exhibited a funeral show of gladia- 
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tors a few days after his father’s death. In our times, also, 
some of the Romans receive their names from the circumstances 
of their birth, as that of Proculus, if born when their fathers 
are in a distant country; and Posthumus, if born after their 
father’s death; and when twins come into the world and one 
of them dies at the birth, the survivor is called Vopiscus. 
Names are, also, appropriated on account of bodily imperfec- 
tions: for among them we find, not only Sylla the Red, and 
Niger the Black, but even Cecus the Blind, and Claudius 
the Lame; such persons, by this custom, being wisely taught 
not to consider blindness, or any other bodily misfortune, as a 
reproach or disgrace, but to answer to appellations of that kind 
as their proper names. 

And again, in the life of Aristides: “Of all the virtues of 
Aristides, the people were the most struck with his justice, be- 
cause by it the public utility was the most promoted. Thus 
he, a poor man and a commoner, gained the royal and divine 
title of The Just, which kings and tyrants have never coveted. 
It has been their ambition to be styled Poliorceti, takers of 
cities; Cerauni, thunderbolts; Nicarnor, conqueror. Nay, 
some have chosen to be called Eagles and Vultures, preferring, 
it appears, the fame of strength and power to that of virtue.” 

Sometimes the names of conquered countries were bestowed 
by the Romans upon their victorious generals, as Coriolanus, 
already mentioned, and Scipio Africanus, and Asiaticus. The 
following are selected in further illustration of the remarks 
quoted from Plutarch : Tarquinius Superbus; Publius Valerius, 
called Publicola, which Plutarch translates “‘the people’s re- 
spectful friend ;” Horatius Cocles, from Cyclops, becanse he had 
but one eye; Mutius Scevola, called so from his retaining only 
his left hand after his display of courage before Porsena; Fa- 
bius Maximus, called Cunctator, on account of his famous policy 
of “ masterly inactivity,” also, Verrucosus, from a wart on his 
upper lip, and Ovicula, from his mildness and gravity as a boy ; 
Cato, the Censor; Attila, the Scourge of God. The Greeks 
called Pericles Schinocephalus, Onionhead, he having a pecus 
liarly elongated one, to conceal which, he was generally repre- 
sented with a helmet. He was, also, called Olympius. How 
a name, added thus for the purpose of identification, can usurp 
the place of all other names is strikingly shown by that of Plato, 
whose original name was Aristocles, and who was called Plato, 
(Mr. Broadhead) from platus, broad, on account of the breadth 
2 his chest and forehead. The world knows him by this name 
alone. 

The uncivilized nations of the present day afford a most 
curious collection of names, and none more so than the North 
American Indians, whose names cover all objects known to 
them, and are sometimes drawn from their ideal world. 
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Amongst those which we have lately seen appended to treaties, 
we notice the following: Tah-ton-kah-wak-kon, the Medicine 
Ball; Pta-son-we-chak-tay, the one who killed the White Buf- 
falo Cow; E-chap-sin-ta-muz-zah, the Iron Whip; Wah-hah- 
chunk-i-zhpee, the One that is used as a Shield; A-hack-ah- 
we-chash-tah, the Stag Man; Shon-kah-wak-kon-ke-desh-kah, 
the Spotted Horse ; Chan-tay-o-me-ne-o-me-ne, the Whirling 
Heart ; Chon-nom-pah-pa-ge-nan-kah, he that wears the Pipe 
on his Head; Mah-to-ko-ke-pah, he that fears tlhe Bear; To- 
kio-ni-chack-a-ta, he that kills the firston hand ; Chon-ka-has- 
ka, the Stinking Dog; Ha-o-poo-za, the Man covered with 
Lice; Ma-ga-bo-ma-do, the Curly-headed Goose. The feeling 
which lies at the bottom of such a nomenclature must, we 
should think, give rise to many a nickname too, and thus we 
find that the settlers of this country, who came and still come 
in contact with the Indians, have received from them individu- 
alizing names, often nicknames in the strictest sense of the 
term. Tonti, one of the first explorers of the Mississippi, and 
who had supplied the loss of one of his hands by an iron one, 
was always known as The Iron Hand. 

A passage from a work on Fiji and the Fijians, by Williams 
and Calvert, is here given, as not entirely disconnected with 
this subject, though descriptive of what might perhaps be more 
appropriately considered as a title of nobility or knighthood: 

“Tt is customary throughout Fiji to give honorary names to 
such as have clubbed a human being of any age or either sex 
during a war. The new epithet is given with the prefix Korv. 
I once asked a man why he was called Kori. ‘ Because,’ he 
replied, ‘I, with several other men, found some women and 
children in a cave, drew them out and clubbed them, and then 
was consecrated.’ Ifthe man killed has been of distinguished 
rank, the slayer is allowed to take his name, or he is honvred 
by being styled the comb, the dog, the canoe, or the fort of 
some great living chief. Warriors of rank receive proud 
titles, such as ‘the divider of a district,’ ‘the master of a 
coast,’ ‘the depopulator of an island ;’ the name of the place 
in question being affixed. A practice analogous to this is re- 
corded frequently in both sacred and classical history.” 

By far the most interesting division of the subject is that of 
party names, forming, as they do in many cases, an important 
part of the history of the parties themselves. For example: 

Upon the occasion of the presentation by Brederode and his 
confederates to the Duehess of Parma of the celebrated peti- 
tion of 1566, setting forth in strong but respectful terms the 
grievances under which his Catholic Majesty’s loyal subjects 
of the Netherlands were laboring in consequence of his course 
with regard to the edicts and the Inquisition, Berlaymont ex- 
claimed with great anger, “ What, madam, is it possible that 
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your Highness can entertain fears of these beggars? (guewx). 
Is it not obvious what manner of men they are? They have 
not had wisdom enough to manage their own estates, and are 
they now to teach the King and your Highness how to govern 
the conntry? By the living God, if my advice were taken, 
their petition should have a cudgel for a commentary, and we 
would make them go down the steps of the palace a great deal 
faster than they mounted them.” On the 8th of April, three 
days later, Brederode gave a great dinner, to which three hun- 
dred guests sat down. As the wine circulated, a discussion 
arose as to what name the confederates should adopt. Brede- 
rode had anticipated this, and recalling the name, which had 
been applied to them by Berlaymont, he said: “They call us 
beggars! Let us accept the name. We will contend with the 
Inguisition, but remain loyal to the king, even till com- 

elled to wear the beggar’s sack.” Then hanging a beggar’s 
Wallet around his neck, and filling a beggar’s bow! with wine, 
he drank it to the health of “ Vivent les gueux.” His example 
was followed, and the cry taken up by all the others amidst 
immense enthusiasm. Nor did it die out with the dinner, but, 
being fostered and spread, grew to be the party cry, which 
brought together the “ wild beggars,” “wood beggars,” and 
“ beggars of the sea,” and made them so dreaded by their ene- 
mies ; a name which, in the coming contest, was to be one of 
the weapons with which, through many disappointments and 
much suffering, religious and political liberty was at length 
secured to the Dutch Republic. 

Every student of English history is familiar with the names 
Whig and Tory, which represented the opposing parties in that 
country for nearly two hundred years, and have also passed 
into our history. But lately we have seen the loyal men of 
the South, and the deserters from the rebel ranks, who banded 
together for their own protection in Western North Carolina, 
Eastern Tennessee, and Northern Georgia, called Zories by 
their enemies. Defoe, in his review published in 1711, thus 
traces the origin of these nicknames: “ The word Zory is Irish, 
and was first used in Ireland at the time of Queen Elizabeth’s 
war, to signify a robber who preyed upon the country. In the 
Irish massacre (1641) you had them in great numbers, assist- 
ing in every thing that was bloody and villanous: they were 
such as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, fathers and 
mothers, the dearest friends and nearest relations. In England, 
about 1680, a party of men — among us, who, though 
pretended Protestants, yet applied themselves to the ruin of 
their country. They began with ridiculing the Popish plot 
and encouraging the Papists to revive it. They pursued their 
ro in banishing the Duke of Monmouth and calling home 
the Duke of York; then in abhorring, petitioning, and op- 
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posing the bill of exclusion ; in giving up charters and the lib- 
erties of their country to the arbitrary will of their prince ; 
then in murdering patriots, persecuting dissenters, and, at last, 
in setting up a Popish prince on pretence of hereditary right, 
and tyranny on pretence of passive obedience. These men be- 
gan to show themselves so like the Irish thieves and murderers 
aforesaid, that they quickly got the name of Zories. Their 
real godfather was Titus Oates. 
* * * * * * * 

“ Asto the word Whzzg, it is Scotch. The use of it began, then, 
when the Western men, called Cameronians, took arms fre- 
quently for their religion. Whig was a word used in those 
parts for a kind of liquor the Western Highlandmen used to 
drink, whose composition I do not remember, and so became 
common to the people who drank it. It afterward became a 
denomination of the poor, harassed people of that part of the 
country, who, being unmercifully persecuted by the government 
against all law and justice, thought they had a civil right to 
their religious liberties, and therefore resisted the power of the 
prince. They took arms about 1681, being the famous insur- 
rection of Bothwell Bridge. The Duke of Monmouth, then in 
favor here, was sent against them by Charles and defeated them. 
At his return, instead of thanks for his good service, he found 
himself ill-treated for having used them too mercifully; and 
Duke Lauderdale told King Charles, with an oath, that the 
duke had been so civil to the Whigs because he was aWhig him- 
self in his heart. This made it a court word, and, in a little 
time, the friends and followers of the duke began to be called 
whigs ; and. they, as the other party did by the word tory, 
took it freely enough to themselves.” Burnet, in the Memoirs 
of his own Times, derives the word whig from whiggam; an ex- 
pression used by the Western Scotchmen in driving. _ 

These two names, thus adopted, are identified with the his- 
tory of England almost from that to the present day. Indeed, 
to write the history of these parties, and follow them through 
all their changes, would be to write the political history of Eng- 
land for that period. They afford one of the most striking in- 
stances of the tenacity with which such names adhere, even 
though the principles, which the party at first advocated, have 
long since ewe abandoned—nay, further, when the relative 
et of the two opposing parties have been entirely re- 
versed. 

“The same person who would have been a Whig in 1712, 
would have been a Tory in 1830. For, on examination, it will 
be found that in nearly all particulars a modern Tory resembles 
a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne’s 
reign a modern Whig. 

“Tt is, therefore, a certain and a very curious fact, that the 
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representative at this time of any great Whig family, who prob- 
ably imagines that he is treading in the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers, in reality, whilst adhering to their party name, is acting 
against almost every one of their party principles. * * * * 
And in all the variations, the name is commonly the last thing 
that is changed ; aremark which Paley makes of religion, an 
which is equally true in politics..—Lorp Maunon’s History of 
England. 

On the 19th of April, but three hundred and twenty-seven 
years ago, the diet held at Spire forbade any “further innova- 
tions in ecclesiastical affairs.” There were those who protested 
against this resolve, and were hence called Protestants, a name 
which, designating at first but a small party, gradually came 
to embrace the millions whoin the corruptions of the Roman 
Church forced from her folds. Again, under this head we have 
the Dissenters of England and the Dissidents of Poland,, But 
it is evident that this inquiry cannot be further proseeuted 
here. A mere mention of such names as Covenanters, Round- 
heads, Sansculottes, Chouans, shows how wide is the figld of 
exploration, and how almost endless must be the search. |, . ;. 
‘rom a review of Trollope’s “History of Florence,” in,the 
London Spectator of March 24, we take the following :— 

“ Almost every period has its party nicknames, the number and variety of which 
are not a little curious. First, of course, we have the well-known feud between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, but then we descend to Neri and Bianchi, to the 
various subdivisions of the people into ‘ Popolo minuto’ and ‘ Popolani Grassi,’ 
‘Santi’ and ‘Grandi,’ ‘Popolaccio,’ ‘Plebe,’ and ‘Plebaglia.’ In the time 
of the Medici, parties were divided into the ‘Buoni,’ and the ‘ Belli,’ the ‘Good’ 
and the ‘Good-looking.’ Again, we meet with ‘ Valacchi’ (Wallachians) con- 
trasted with ‘Uomini da bene,’ ‘Men of respectability,’ which seems a cruel slur 
on a whole nation. The followers of Cosmo dei Medici were called ‘ Puccini,’ 
During the strife between the Pitti and the Medici the followers of the first were 
called the party of the ‘ Poggio,’ as the Pitti Palace was on a hill, and the follow- 
ers of the second the party of the ‘Piano,’ as the Medici palace stood on the 
plain. At a later date, the supporters of Savonarola were called the ‘ Piagnoniy,’ 
or ‘Whimperers,’ and his opponents were the ‘Ottimati,’ or the ‘ Arrabiati.’ 
The great bell of the Convent of St. Mark’s, which clanged while the enemies of 
Savonarola were storming the convent, was called the ‘ Piagnona.’” 

Whatever may be the reason, it is certainly true that this 
century has been less productive of nicknames, and other added 
names, than any preceding ones. In reading the history of 
on countries, particularly during the Middle Ages, we are 
struck by the difference. It was usual at one time to designate 
almost every monarch by a nickname, or other name, between 
which and a nickname it is often difficult to distinguish. Thus: 
Ludwig der Fromme, Louis the Pious; Karl der Kahle, Charles 
the Bald; Karl der Dicke, the Fat; Karl der Einfaltige, the 
Simple; Otto der Erlauchte, the Illustrious ; Heinrich der Vo- 

elsteller or Finkler, Henry the Fowler ; Ludwig das Kind, the 

hild ; Heinrich der Heilige, the Holy ; Heinrich der Schwartze, 
. . + : 
the Black; Heinrich der Stoltze, the Proud; Frederic Barba- 
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rossa; Heinrich der Schlanke, the Slender; Margaret Maul- 
tasche, Pouch-mouth; Friedrich Ferratis Dentibus; Johann 
(Ich Dien or) Pfaffen Kaiser, Priest Emperor; Rupert Klemm 
(pincers, smith’s vice); Johann Alchemista; Johann Cicero; 
Albert Alcibiades; Ludwig ohne Haut, without Skin; Harold 
Blue Tooth and Swen with the Forked Beard, of Denmark ; 
Charles the Bold; William Rufus; Philip le Beau; Albrecht 
der Unartige, the Naughty; Friedrich mt der gebissenen Wange, 
with the bitten cheek ; Peter the Cruel ; Iwan der Schreckliche, 
the Terrible; Frederic William, the Great Elector; Henry the 
Generous ; Ludwig Gibbosus or Hunchback ; George the Con- 
fessor (Bekenner); Edward the Confessor ;, Edward Ironsides, 
Edward the Martyr; Edward Long-shanks; Otto the Lion ; 
Otto the Pious; Otto the Tall; Otto the Short; Otto mit dem 
Pfeile, with the arrow, so called because during some siege he was 
wounded in the head by an arrow, which the surgeons were for 
a year unable to extract. Ernst of Hanover was called Gentle- 
man Ernst. 

“ Albert was a fine tall figure himself; der Schdne, ‘ Albert 
the Handsome’ was his name as often as ‘ Albert the Bear.’ 
That latter epithet he got, not from his looks or qualities, but 
merely from his heraldic cognizance, a bear on his shield, as 
was then the mode of names, surnames being scant, and not yet 
fixedly in existence. Thus, too, his contemporaries, Henry the 
Lion of Saxony and Welfdom, William the Lion, of Scotland, 
were not, either of them, especially leonine men; nor had the 
Plantagenets or Geoffrey of Anjou any connection with the Plant 
or Broom except wearing a twig of it in their caps on occasion. 
Men are glad to get some designation for a grand Albert they 
are often speaking of, which shall distinguish him from the 
many small ones. Albert the Bear, ‘der Bar,’ will do as well as 
another.” ’ 

Carlyle, from whose life of Frederick the Great the last extract 
and some of the foregoing names are taken, has himse!f in his 
quaint way dubbed one of the German emperors with a nick- 
name. At the Council of Constance, held by Sigismund’ in 
1414, he made use of the following language: “ Right reverend 
Fathers, date. operam, ut illa netanda schisma eradiceter,” re- 
ferring to the Bohemian schism. To which a cardinal re- 
plying, “Domine, schisma est generis neutrius,’ Sigismund 
exclaimed, “ Ego sum Rex Romanus, et super grammaticam,” 
for which reason Carlyle calls him Sigismund super Gramma- 
ticam, “to distinguish him in the imbroglio of Kaisers.” 

At the time that the Prussians under Frederic II. took pos- 
session of a portion of Poland, most of the peasants and serfs 
had no fixed family names. When, however, they were re- 
ceived as recruits into the army, it became necessary to give 
them names on the company rolls, and it was usual for the cap- 
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tain, as each was led forward, to call out some name, which was 
Se down by the sergeant and thenceforth was the family name. 

ut the captains were often neither inventive nor widely read, 
nor even decorous, and the consequence has been that there are 
some of the oddest, most stupid, and indecent names in that 
part of the country. The king, the only authority who can do 
s0,'is sometimes called upon to alter them. 

Most popular military commanders have received nicknames. 
Soldiers delight to throw that charm around a beloved leader, 
and thus to draw him closer to them—a very pardonable famili- 
arity. Affection soon finds a term less formal than the official 
title. But the war of the rebellion has been strangely destitute 
of them. ' With the exception of Fighting Joe, Baldy Smith, 
Bull Sumner, and Stonewall Jackson, there are none which have 
been generally received and used. At one time Kilpatrick was 
called the aider, but there soon sprang up so many of the 
latter that it ceased to be a distinguishing mark, and fell into 
disuse before it was really accepted. General Thomas, also, is 
said to have been called Pa Thomas in the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. Why we have se few, it is difficult to understand, 
Sheridan certainly seems to possess the qualities which should 
have secured him an endearing name. Perhaps we are too 
ee and have too little imagination and poetry about us. 

uring our whole existence as a government, there are but few 
that have become historical. Washington had none which met 
with general acceptation. He was too distant and reserved. 
Mr. Robert C. Winthrop discovered that he was called “Old 
Hoss” somewhere in Virginia, but it was certainly not a name 
universally received. We have Marion, the Swamp Fox; Sum- 
ter, the Game Cock; General Wayne, Mad Anthony; Captain 
Henry Lee, Light Horse Harry; General Taylor, Rough and 
Ready ; General Jackson, Old Hickory (curiously translated by 
a French paper, “ Vieux Noyer”—WV. Y. Albion, Jan. 1861) ; 
Henry Clay, The Millboy of the Slashes; Webster, Black Dan ; 
Douglas, the Little Giant; Van Buren, the Little Magician: 
President Harrison, Tippecanoe; Fremont, the Pathfinder; 
Old Poultice or Old Public Functionary Buchanan ; Tyler, the 
Accidency President; and Honest Old Abe. 

The deportment of neither Marlborough nor Wellington was 
calculated to make them personally popular. The insatiable 
avarice, inordinate ambition and conceit of the former, encour- 
aged by his wife, who possessed them in even a greater degree 
than he, seemed to expose him rather to the contempt and hate 
of his countrymen. But his military successes were so unpre- 
cedented and so gratifying to the pride of the English, that his 
faults were overlooked, and, besides heaping upon ‘him immense 
treasures and honor, they gave him the flattering sobriquet of Cor- 
poral John. Marlborough, Cumberland, and Wellington were, 
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each in their day, called “the Duke,” and they are the only three 
in English history who have been so distinguished. The Duke 
of Cumberland was likewise stigmatized as The Butcher, on ac- 
count of the cruelties perpetrated by him in quelling the rebel- 
lion of 1745. Amongst military heroes we also find the follow- 
ing: Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain; General Grey, 
afterward Earl Grey, father of the Prime Minister, No Flint, 
because he always used the bayonet; Claverhouse, The Chief 
of Tophet, and Bloody Claverhouse ; Clive, called by the Indi- 
ans Sabut Jung, the Daring in War; Soult, le Vieux Reynard ; 
Murat, le Beau Sabreur; Edward I. the Hammer of the 
Scotch ; Charles XII., Iron Head, on account of his obstinacy; 
Daun, the Austrian Fabius; Prince Rupert, called Prince Rob- 
ber by the Parliamentarians. Wellington has also been called 
the Iron Duke. 

Perhaps no man ever deserved to inspire popularity less than 
Frederic the Great. Seemingly utterly regardless of the lives 
and property of his subjects and the peace and welfare of the 
realin, he plunged headlong into the most bloody and what must 
have appeared the most hopeless of wars. Yet the position was 
su bold a one; the attitude of little, hitherto comparatively in- 
significant Prussia, now opposed to the three mightiest nations 
of the continent, so grand ;_ his military genius, the promptness 
and rapidity of his marches, his victories so wonderful ; the impor- 
tance wrung for Prussia out of the discomfiture of her enemies 
so flattering to the national pride; that he, the cause of it, be- 
came to many, particularly the old enemies of Austria, almost 
an object of adoration, and they loved to call him Alter Fritz, 
Old Fritz, and Vater Fritz. In Goethe’s autobiography, one 
gets a glimpse of the bitterness of feeling which divided Ger- 
many, and caused him to be loved to infatuation or hated to 
madness not only by the different factions, but often by the 
different branches of the same family. To his enemies, there 
was no Old Fritz. 

Napoleon, who possessed in an eminent degree the shining 
qualities which secure popularity and affection for a military com- 
mander, was at one time known amongst his troops as Le Petit 
Caporal, a name well won on the bridge of Lodi. He tells of 
himself that one night, when emperor, he attempted to pass a 
sentinel without the countersign, but was stopped, the soldier 
telling him that were he the Little Corporal himself he should 
not do it. Napoleon had to make a long detour to reach his 
quarters, and the soldier was promoted. This name appears, 
however, later to have given way to the title of “ l’empereur.” 
Perhaps it appeared to them too great a familiarity thus to 
speak of one in their eyes so far above the rest of men, and 
whom they had been taught and had learned to worship as an 
idol.. He was also familiarly called Bony by English sailors. 
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From an essay, entitled “ Washington and Napoleon,” pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Fair of the Sanitary Commission in 
New York, we make the following extract. After showing how 
“Washington is daily growing in the affection of history,” the 
writer says: 


“Yet Washington was not personally popular; his power consisted in the uni- 
versal conviction that he could be confided in; an almost unlimited trust in his in- 
tegrity and wisdom, by soldier and by citizen, was his strength; but no endearing 
name was bestowed on him by his soldiers, or if it ever was done it did not adhere 
and has not become historical. Napoleon was worshipped by his soldiers, and re- 
ceived the soldierly nickname of the Little Corporal, as Old Fritz, Marshal Forward,” 
(Marshall Vorwarts) ‘and Old Hickory were bestowed on Frederick the Great, on 
Prince Bliicher, and on General Jackson, and adhered to them, so that the names 
passed over into history and into the songs of the Berangers and Arndts.” 

English political history is full of nicknames. Thus, taking 
them at random, we find George II. called The Captain, be- 
cause he was supposed to be fit for nothing else, and because as 
such he had conducted himself with gallantry at Dettingen ; 
George III., Farmer George, on account of his love for farming ; 
the Earl of Mar called Bobbing John, on account of his fre- 
quent changes between the Stuart and the Hanover interests ; 
Chatham, the Great Commoner; Single Speech Hamilton, who 
upon one occasion made an excellent speech in Parliament and 
scarcely ever afterward opened his mouth. An interesting 
work, entitled “ England under the House of Hanover, etc., illus- 
trated from the caricatures and satires of the day, by Thomas 


- Wright,” is authority for the following, for the explanation of 


some of which we must, for want of space, refer to the book it- 
self: Sandys, the Motion Maker; Horace Walpole, the Balan- 
cing Master; Lord Sandwich, Jemmy Twitcher; George 
Grenville, Gentle Shepherd; Fox, the Young Cub and Niger; 
Colonel George Onslow, Cocking George; Lord North, Boreas; 
Addington, the Doctor. The adherents of Fox, thrown out in 
the election of 1784, were called Fox’s Martyrs; his ministry, 
All the Talents and The Broad Bottoms. The mistresses of 
George I. were nicknamed the Elephant, Maypole, ete.; the 
Princess Augusta, wife of Frederic, Prince: ofi Wales, The 
Witch. Three ladies of high position and some influence in 
the last half of the last century, Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady 
Archer, and Lady Mount Edgecombe, were called Faro’s Daugh- 
ters, on account of their passion for gambling. 

James Stuart, Earl Murray, Saeed brother of Mary,. Queen: 
of Scots, was called The Good Regent; Cromwell, Old Noll ;. 
the Earl of Warwick, the King Maker ; and James L., who dis- 

usted the world with his sickening favoritism, always called 

harles I. “ Babie Charles,” and the Duke of Buckingham 
“Stenie,” on account of his supposed resemblance to a picture 
of St. Stephen. It is amusing at this time to recall a nickname 
of Lord John Russell, who, during the discussion of the reform _ 
Vou. V.—33 
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bill, said that it was the last with which he would meddle—it 
was the finality bill—and was hence called Finality John. He 
is also known as Johnny Russell and Little Lord John. 

From the English bar we gather quite a number: Lord Eldon, 
Old Bags, because, as Lord Chancellor, he carried the bag with | 
the seals; Erskine, Counsellor Ego, on account of his egotism ; 
Sir William Jones, Linguist Jones; Hardwicke, Judge Gripus, 
on account of his avarice, and Sir Fletcher Norton, Sir Bull-face 
Double-Fee, for the same reason; Thurlow, a man of the most 
violent temper and rude manners, The Tiger; Sergeant Cockle, 
The Almighty of the North, because of his powers of persuasion ; 
Sir Vicary Gibbes, Sir Vinegar Gibbes; Lord Keeper Finch, 
The Silver-tongued Counsel. Chief Baron Thompson, who 
used to check witnesses by calling out “stay, stay!” was called 
the Old Stay-maker. Swift, referring to Lord Cowper’s early 
faults, calls him “ Will Bigamy.” Sir John Sylvester, son of a 
Jew or Portuguese, and very dark, was nicknamed Black Jack. 
It is of him that Johnson has said: “ A scoundrel! who spent 
his life in charging a pop-gun against Christianity; and a 
coward! who, afraid of the report of his own gun, left half a 
crown to a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger after his 
death.” Mr. Parsons, in his life of Chief Justice Parsons of 
Massachusetts, says, that he was called by his enemies The Giant 
of the Law. 

Before closing the consideration of the subject of personal 
nicknames, a few more examples are selected as illustrations 
from history at large. _Help (American edition, vol. v., p. 310) 
says that Columbus was called the Old Admiral. The Duke of 
Beaufort received the sobriquet of King of the Markets; and 
Cardinal Guise, The Bottle Cardinal, on account of his love for 
the bottle. William of Orange, often spoken of as William the 
Silent, or Taciturn, was called by his Dutch contemporaries 
Vader William, a truly significant name, for he was father to 
the two greatest blessings a nation can possess, religions and 
political liberty. Edward, Prince of Wales, the hero of Poic- 
tiers, and who assumed the motto of Ich Dien from the shield of 
John of Bohemia, killed at Crecy, was called The Black Prince. 
Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, was spoken of as The Dis- 
mal, Don Dismallo, and Don Diego, because of his sombre 
appearance ; John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Lord All-pride ; 
the Orientalist, Thomas Smith, Rabbi Smith and Dr. Roguery. 
In more recent days, we have Egalité, Plon-Plon (which is the 
French way of indicating the sound of a drum), and Bomba. 
In regard to the origin of the latter, there is much difference of 
Ny Some assert that it arose from the fondness of the 

ing of Naples, when a boy, for an Italian game so called. 
Others attribute it to a command he is said to have given to his 


soldiers during an insurrection—to bombard the insurgents. 


¢ 
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Others again say—and this is the definition accepted by “ Notes 
and Queries ”—that bomba is an expression made use of by an 
Italian when he desires to convey the idea of the worthlessness 
or falsehood of a certain thing or person, and that it was applied 
to Ferdinand after 1849, when the rottenness of his oaths be- 
came apparent. It meant King Liar, King Knave. In pleas- 
ing contrast, we find that Victor Emanuel has been called [I] Ré 
Galantuomo—the Honest King. Vaso is the Italian for nose; 
nasone, big nose. Ferdinand I., when he returned to Naples, 
after the downfall of Napoleon, often walked through the streets 
on foot, and was greeted by the lazzaroni and others with the 
cry of “ viva Nasone,” long live Big Nose, he having a long and 
a big one. Pepito (Little Joseph) was changed-into Pepino 
ee and applied to Joseph Bonaparte by his 
panish subjects. 

Don Rodrigo Diaz, the flower of Spanish chivalry, was called 
by his enemies “el mio Oid” (my Lord), by which name he is 
now known in history, although to his friends and retainers he 
was “el Campeador” (hero without an equal). Bayard is 
always spoken of as “le Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche,” 
and, borrowing somewhat from fiction, what lad has not won- 
dered at the various accomplishments and feats of the Admirable 
Crichton? Godoy, the favorite of Charles IV. of Spain, was 
created Principe della paz, Prince of Peace, in consequence of 
his services in making peace with France, and he was always 
afterward known by this name. So J. C. Schubert was created 
by Joseph II. Edler von dem Kleefelde (Knight of the Clover 
Field), as a reward for the services rendered by him in the culti- 
vation of various cereals, and particularly the introduction of 
clover. 

Dr. Eck, in attacking Luther, called him Dr. Zuder, meaning 
a rascal or worthless fellow, a compliment which Luther re- 
turned by addressing Eck as Dreck—Dirt. In the London 
Spectator of January 28, 1858, we find that Joachim Has- 
pinger, the renowned clerical leader of the Tyrolese in 1809, 
was nicknamed by the French invaders, “ Capuchin Redbeard.’ 

During the eighteenth century reporters in the House of 
Commons were not permitted to make use of note-books. Ex- 
cept-when assisted by members, they were entirely dependent 
upon their memories. One William Woodfall is related to 
have had so excellent a one that he would, when the debates 
were over, dictate at the same time two distinct articles, embra- 
cing all the important points of what he had heard during the 
day. This featof memory gave him such a reputation that, it 
is said, strangers going to hear the debates would ask in a 
breath, “which is the-speaker and which Mr. Woodfall?” 
Hence he was known as Memory Woodfall. 

But nicknames are not confined to individuals and parties 
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alone. Countries are nicknamed; peoples, animals, and even 
inanimate objects, such as vessels, are nicknamed. A curious 
custom prevailed amongst the ancient Persians. The provinces 
being taxed to provide the different articles of the queen’s ward- 
robe, each was named after that article which it was required to 
furnish, as the head-dress or the girdle. 

A Seotch paper of old date, speaking of deer-stalking in the 
Highlands, says that, “In Glenstrathfarar forest the Master of 
Lovat shot astag, the name and fame of which were familiar to 
many sportsmen who have ranged the glen during the last 
fifteen years in full expectation of getting a shot at ‘Old Square 
Toes,’ for such was the name by which this deer, which seemed 
to lead a charmed life, was well known. He was supposed to 
be about twenty years old, and his movements were often traced 
by the broad square track of his footprints, from which his title 
was derived.” So a traveller in Africa, possibly Cummings, 
mentions the nicknaming of some of the most dreaded of the 
man-eating lions. 

It will be seen, we hope, from the foregoing rambling re- 
marks, which perhaps will be continued at some future day, 
that the subject is one full of interest, and covering a large field. 
The object of this paper will be fulfilled if it attract attention 
to this branch of history, so well worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion and gathered together. 


MARTIAL AND MILITARY LAW. 
I. 


In a previous article, the character and functions of martial 
law were discussed synthetically. The conclusions reached 
can, it is believed, be successfully subjected to the test also of 
close analytical scrutiny. The definitions therein given of the 
different branches of jaw involved in the discussion may be 
more fully expressed as follows: 

Martial Law is a code of rules and principles by which, in 
time of war, any nation or people affected by the war may be 
governed in case of necessity. It regulates the rights, liabilities, 
and duties, and the social, municipal, and international relations, 
in time of war, of all persons and communities, the military 
establishment as well as civilians, and affecting alike person 
and property. It is derived from and is a branch of inter- 
national law, being, with that code, adopted by any nation 
entering the great family of nations, and added to its own code 
by its rightful sovereign; in the United States this sovereignty 
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residing in the whole body of the people. Being exclusively a 
war-code, it remains wholly in abeyance in time of profound 
poses ; and may be called into active operation in time of war, 

y the sovereign power of the nation. With us this power is 
exercised through Congress, or, in default of its action, through 
the chief executive. Martial necessity alone furnishes the occa- 
sion for the —— of martial law; and of this necessity, 
Congress, or, during its silence, the executive, as commander- 
in-chiet, may be the judge, as well of its comparative degree 
as of its existence. 

The different possible degrees of this necessity accordingly 
cause different phases in the application of the martial code; 
for it is this element of martial necessity, which, forming so im- 
portant a component part of that code, produces the main and 
most vital difference between it and the civil code. Hence the 
martial code may be co-ordinate with and independent of the 
civil, or partially superior to it, or supreme over it, according as 
the purposes of its exercise may require, and martial necessity 
dictate at different times. To follow the logically European army 
classification: in the state of peace, the martial code is wholly 
in abeyance, and the laws of peace are supreme; in the state of 
war, the martial code is called into operation, either co-operat- 
ing with the civil code, or rising temporarily superior to it, as 
the necessities of the martial situation may dictate; and in the 
state of siege, the code of war becomes supreme from paramount 
necessity, and the civil code is wholly suspended, unless tolerated 
permissively by the martial’code. The will of the sovereign, 
in calling martial law into operation, is expressed through a 
preclamation or enactment, specifying whether the war code 
shall apply only to certain persons and places, or have a general 
application to any certain specified extent, or be established in 
supremacy to all other codes, according as necessity may dictate 
for the public safety. 

Military Law is that code which governs an army. It 
includes all rules, laws, and regulations to which the army pro- 
per, and its followers and adjuncts, are subjected by virtue of 
their military status, at any and all times, whether in peace or 
war. The existence of an army does not necessarily import 
war, and may be entirely consonant with a state of profound 
peace. Many of these rules must therefore be consonant with 
the civil law, to be applied in time of peace; and others will be 
derived from and consonant with martial law, for the govern- 
nent of an army in time of war. Accordingly, we find military 
law partaking of the characteristics of both the civil and martial 
codes, being derived partially from statutory enactments, and 

artially from the eommon law of war. In the language of the 
earned Dr, Lizzer, referring to military courts: “ Military juris- 
diction is of two kinds: first, that which is conferred and defined 
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by statute; second, that which is derived from the common law 
of war.” A third branch of military law is the “ Army Regula- 
tions ;” additional rules instituted by the commander-in-chief 
by virtue of his office. This branch of the military code may 
be regarded by some as only an incident of the statutory mili- 
tary law, the authority for its establishment by the Commander- 
in-Chief being in England derived from statute. With us, this 
authority appears to have been first exercised by the President 
as an incident to his office, and afterward sanctioned by. the 
legislative branch of the government. Attorney-General 
Cusuine has indeed, in his opinion of January 31, 1857, de- 
scribed this sanction as “permanent authority from Congress to 
make regulations in aid or complement of statutes,” similar to 
the English system. But even this description contains a recog- 
a of the distinctive character of this branch of the military 
aw. 

Naval law is, in like manner, derived from three sources: 
statutes, the common Jaw of war, and the regulations of the 
commander-in-chief. 

It is, however, so closely allied to, and so nearly resembles 
‘military law, as regards its fundamental principles, as well as 
its relation to the code of war, as to render unnecessary further 
or closer definitions. 

These different branches of the law thus become to so great a 
degree interwoven, that, like many other branches, they are to 
be studied in connection with each other. Thus, martial law, 
when supreme, applies to and governs alike military, naval, and 
civil persons. All those principles of martial law, which then 
apply directly to the soldier, thus become also principles of 
military law. On the other hand, those principles of the com- 
mon law of war governing civilians only, who form no part of 
the military establishment, are not military law, and do not 
affect the army, save as its officers must apply and enforce them 
by virtue of their authority ; and this authority, again, is 
derived both from martial and military law ; again, in time 
of peace, only the statutory military law, which is also a 
portion of the civil law, applies to the army ; in all other re- 
spects, the soldier is amenable to the civil law, equally with the 
civilian, It has been well said, with respect to this part of the 
military law, that it is superinduced to the ordinary civil law, 
for the purpose of regulating the citizen in his chineetee of 
soldier. We find, therefore, these various branches of martial 
and military law, while often interlocking and combining with 
each other, still so susceptible of division into their elementary 
principles, as to assist materially in our investigations and re- 
searches, 

From the peculiar character of military law, occupying a 
position between the civil and martial codes, being in some 
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sense a connecting link between them, yet always more or less 
subordinated to both, and having for its principal object the 
government of the soldiery as such alone, we are prepared to 
learn that it is almost exclusively a penal code, and that the 
jurisdiction of its courts is wholly of a criminal nature. It par- 
takes generally of no other branch of civil law except the 
criminal. It derives nothing from commercial or admiralty 
law, the law of estates, or tenures, or property, or descents, or 
any of the various branches of civil law, beyond a few general 
principles that may at times appertain to the army relation; 
and these are always enforced after the manner of the criminal 
law. Coniracts, debts, estates, inheritances, commercial trans- 
actions, suits at law, are all ignored by the law military ; or, if 
any of their principles are occasionally to be recognized and 
enforced, it is done penally. Even against official peculation, 
the governmént may indemnify itself, under military law, only 
by a fine; even a wanton destruction of property or an inexcus- 
able depredation by the soldiery is atoned, under military law, 
only by a penal assessment for the benefit of the injured party, in 
case such assessment be practicable. 

Does the same feature pertain also to martial law? Many 
have supposed it to be so. Much has been written—many 
opinions have been uttered—and some decisions have been 
made—upon the theory that martial law also is wholly a penal 
code. But our previous deductions in these paragraphs have 
led to a contrary conclusion. The essential distinguishing 
feature of martial law is the introduction of the element of 
necessity, while the object and purpose of the establishment of 
that code is not a general and indiscriminate punishment of all 
persons subjected to its rules, but rather such a transfer of the 
reins of government, and such a concentration in the hands of 
the martial rulers of all necessary authority, as to prevent inter- 
ference with their plans, mancenvres, and stratagems; and of 
this scheme punishment for offences committed is not the only 
essential element, but a mere incident. The object of military 
law is the government of an army as such; and the simple 
directness of penal law is sufficient for all the exigencies of such 
government. But under martial law, merchants may trade, 
buildings may be erected, bought, sold, and razed, real estate 
may be purchased, transferred, and inherited, all the various 
transactions of busy life may vccur, and all the many conflict- 
ing interests of husband and wife, minor children, landlord and 
tenant, commercial partners, joint tenants, heirs and legatees, 
be presented for decision, until such time as martial necessity 
shall forbid. With all these interests military law can have 
nothing to do. Can they be settled only by penal decisions of 
military courts, under martial’ law? Such a conclusion would 
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be plainly irrational, and would savor too much of that con- 
fusion of martial with military law which we must avoid. 

It may be urged that these private interests of private 
persons must, in time of war, be left to take care of themselves ; 
that the martial ruler can, from necessity, devote no attention 
to them; and that whatever suffering may ensue from their 
being neglected must be charged to necessity, and to the 
general account of the war, which at best can only entail suffer- 
ing and expense upon all affected by it. But this assumption 
not only would carry the doctrine of necessity far beyond its 
legitimate bounds, but would not be consonant with the more 
liberal rule of modern times, that all the asperities and hard- 
ships of war are to be softened as much as possible. “ Military 
necessity,” says Dr. Lizzer, “as understood by modern civilized 
nations, consists in the necessity of those measures which are 
indispensable for securing the ends of the war,.and which are 
lawful according to the modern law and usages of war.” To 
abandon wholly all persons to the law that might makes right, 
to afford no protection to civil rights, and no redress for civil 
wrongs in time of war, is seldom “indispensable for securing 
the ends of war,” and will generally prove, as was often the 
case during the late rebellion, a great and unnecessary hard- 
ship. If never before, it must, during the war of the rebellion, 
have become evident to thoughtful minds that necessity dictates 
aid such as we describe, rather than the contrary neglect of the 
rights of peaceful citizens. In so many districts within our own 
land has martial law been supreme—the sole, unquestioned 
authority during months and years—that hundreds and thou- 
sands of American citizens have been obliged to appeal to the 
martial authorities for protection to civil rights and redress of 
civil wrongs. It was often a paramount necessity to afford 
such protection and redress by means of military tribunals 
having civil jurisdiction; so powerless was found to be the 
ordinary machinery of penal military courts. Nor was such a 
course wholly without authority or precedent. In the language 
of Dr. Lirser’s “ Instructions,” promulgated to the army in 
orders, “ All civil and penal law shall continue to take its usual 
course, unless interrupted or stopped by order of th> occupying 
military power ; but all the functions of the hostile government 
cease under martial law, or continue only with the sanetion or 
perieipetion of the occupier or invader.” Happily, too, the 

upreme Court of the United States, in a case arising in Cali- 
fornia, in time of war, had decided that the action of the Presi- 
dent as commander-in-chief in “exercising the belligerent 
rights of a conqueror,” and forming “a civil government for 
the conquered country,” “ was according to the law of arms.” 

But distinctions have been heretofore drawn between martial 
law as applied and exercised in one’s own country, and the same 
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code as established over the laws of a conquered and foreign 
nation. These distinctions are evidently just. Yet they can 
hardly be so applied as to confine martial law to the narrow 
scope of a penal code, even npon our own soil. Attorney- 
General Cusuine has illustrated these distinctions in his cele- 
brated opinion of February 3, 1857. Yet the conclusion which 
he reaches is, that martial law may be proclaimed in the United 
States, by our own authority, only “when, in case of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it.” From this propo- 
sition no one will doubtless dissent. The doctrine of necessity, 
as applied to our own country, could hardly be more clearly 
defined than in those well-known words of our national consti- 
tution. But the citizens of America are certainly entitled to no 
less consideration from our own government, with respect to 
the amenities of modern warfare, than those of foreign countries. 
What an American army may do in aid of a foreign people, it 
may certainly do for Americans. The latter, no less than the 
former, are entitled to protection of their civil rights, and redress 
of their civil wrongs, at the hands of American martial rulers, 
in the time when martial law is necessarily supreme. It may 
be said that the establishment of martial law in our own territory 
need not interfere with our customary civil tribunals, and that, 
therefore, martial law need not be invoked for the protection of 
civil rights. This is indeed evident; and this possible state 
may often exist; but sc also may a very different one. It is 
among the many lessons taught by the late war that, “in time 
of rebellion,” it may, in some localities, be necessary to suspend 
wholly all civil tribunals, and that in others, the people may, 
from various other causes, be left destitute of all such tribunals. 
This last was unfortunately the case in many districts within 
the insurrectionary States during the late war; and the fact, that 
they once had civil courts under the authority of the United 
States, was of no avail, since they had lost those courts; nor did 
it call them again into action. Should they therefore have no 
relief whatever? For the proper action in such a contingency 
there was no precedent, except in the common law of war. The 
writ of Habeas Corpus was, like all other civil remedies, suspend- 
ed by the vis major of active hostilities. The clause of the con- 
stitution above quoted, having no application to the case, and 
that instrument, as well as our civil law, being otherwise silent 
on the subject, recourse to the teachings of the common law of 
war became necessary, no less than if it had been a foreign instead 
of a domestic case. So, though Mr. Cusuine assumed in his 
opinion the necessity of “ clearly distinguishing between martial 
law as a foreign or international fact, and the same thing as 
a domestic or municipal fact,” and, while holding that “ mar- 
tial law, as exercised in any country by the commander 
of a foreign army, is an element of the jus belli,” yet reached 
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no determination in regard to its establishment as “a domestic 
or municipal fact,” we are still driven to the conclusion that, 
in Mr. Cusuine’s own words, “In either case, it is the precise 
fact with which we are now concerned.” Whether of domestic 
or foreign application. we must study our martial law in the 
light of the jus belli, the “common law of war.” That this 
code is neither repudiated nor ignored by the Constitution has 
often been opined and decided by our most eminent jurists and 
jud es. The constitutional clause above mentioned, as is well 

eld in the opinion from which we have just quoted, does not 
forbid the complete supremacy of the martial code, when para- 
mount necessity may so dictate, but only recognizes a secondary 
incident of that code, under circumstances where the emergency 
is less pressing, and the necessity not paramount. Having 
adopted international law as a part of the law of the land, 
America has thus adopted with it the common law of war, to 
be applied when necessary, not only as a “foreign,” but as a 
“domestic fact.” 

It has often been gravely doubted whether there exist any 
common law of war, and whether, in this connection, the phrase 
“lex non scripta” benotamisnomer, This doubt is but another 
form of the mistaken notion that martial law is “no law at all.” 
A brief reference to the following authorities will show how 
general and well supported is the belief in the existence of such 
a common law, viz.: De Hart, Military Law, p. 20; Benet, 
Military Law, p. 9; Sixty-ninth Article of War; Scott, Mar- 
tial Law Order; Lieber, Instructions, §§ 13, 103; Whiting, 
Military Government, p. 25; Halleck, General Orders No. 49, 
February 28, 1863; Holt, Digest, pp. 76, 82 ; Bishop, Criminal 
Law, vol. I., § 47; Schuneman vs. Diblee, 14 Johnson’s Reports, 
235; Ha parte Vallandighum, Supreme Court, December term, 
1863. Very many other authorities teach the same truth—not 
with equal directness, but by analogy. But to determine what 
that common law is, which is to so great an extent unwritten, is 
more difficult, and becomes a most interestiug study, as well as 
a great desideratum. 





THE BRIGADIER. 


THE BRIGADIER. 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
‘¢6 Who comes here?’ 
‘A Brigadier!’ 
‘ What d’you want?’” ete., etc. 
Morner Goose—Wew Version. 


I. 


“Tr’s very provoking,” said the Doctor, “to be worried for a 
war-story, when you haven’t such a thing about you, and the 
war over ; besides, I’d rather sing a song, by Jove!” 

“A song! The Lord forbid, Smith!” cried Captain Bead. 
“You never knew but one, and we’ve had ‘ The Jolly Shoe- 
maker, John Hobbs,’ often enough to make Benedicts of us for 
our lives. Besides, old fellow, it isn’t for ows delectation, you 
know, but for that of our guests. Come, we’ve each taken a 
turn. Empty your glass, shake your brain a little, and go 
ahead. If we’ve heard it before—more than once—we’l) inti- 
mate the same. If only once, we’ll suffer and be strong, for the 
sake of our friends here. Jukes, fill the glasses.” 

The ex-sergeant (promoted to the rank of confidential ser- 
vant to Ex-Captain Bead, of the Independent Scouts) did as he 
was bidden, and an awfully expectant silence fell upon the con- 
vivial assembly. What could the Doctor do? Something in 
the one-act narrative line was imperative, and it must evidently 
—_ upon some episode, personal or other, of our recent civil 
strife. 

So, taking a strong pull, both at glass and memory, the Doc- 
tor began :— 

‘When I was in the McFinnegan Hospital—” fhe 

“Once too many !” interrupted Bead. 

“Tell that to the Horse Marives !” cried Major Buff. 

“Gentlemen,” quoth the Doctor, appealing from his old 
comrades to the company, “ the incident I was about to relate 
has never to my knowledge been recounted by me before, nor 
has it the remotest connection with marines, either of the 
horse, foot, dragoon, or artillery persuasion. But inasiauch—” 

“T knock under,” exclaimed Bead. 

“T accept your apology,” said the Major, gravely. 

The Doctor cast a withering glance upon the twain: “ But 
inasmuch,” continued he, “as my fellow campaigners see fit to 
object in this somewhat brusque manner to my style of narra- 
tive, I decline to proceed.” 

Hereupon both the Major and the Ex-Captain protested that 
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“they meant”—that “they only fancied ”—that “ they hoped ” 
—in short, that “ what was the use of backing down fora trifle, 
old fellow!” and, after a little courteous urging, the Doctor 
again commenced, but this time after a different fashion; as 
follows : 

“ Well, then, if I must—ah! a thought strikes me; or rather 
a reminiscence occurs to me. Now thatthe war is over, I have 
noticed a revival of the biographic style in literature. Military 
biography is especially popular just now. Suppose then, that, 
in lieu of a story, I treat you toa trifle of biography ?” 

“Your own, for example?” queried Bead. 

“Scarcely,” replied the Doetor. ‘My services have been 
too modest to bear the trumpet-blast of fame—even though I 
* should blow it myself. No, gentlemen, I propose to hold up to 
your admiring envy the res e¢ gesta of a greater hero than the 
humble Zephas Smith, M. D., no less a personage, in fact, than 
Bricavrer and Brever Masor Generar D. B. Gosn, U.S. V.” 

‘Never heard of him,” interrupted the Major. 

“ A figment of your fancy, Smith,” exclaimed Bead. 

“Tf.” said the Doctor, with dignity, “ Iam again interrupted 
in the discharge of my duty to this honorable society, I—” 

“ Jam satis!” cried the Major, and buried his long nose in 
a foaming beaker. ; 


“T believe in Gosh, help thou, O Smith! my unbelief!” 
murmured the Ex-Captain softly. 

The Doctor paused a moment, as though to frame a fitting 
exordium, then, exactly as if he had his theme all cut and dried, 
he began as followeth :— 


I, 


It is the lofty privilege of the humble scribe to record the 
achievements of military genius, in historic prose, even as it is 
the glory of the bard to sing of the “arma virumque” in 
sounding verse. 

Yet it is with some diffidence that I undertake to sketch in 
brief the life and services of Brigadier (and brevet Major) Gen- 
eral D. B. Gosu, U.S. V. 

The fact is, that I should never have been able to rescue this 
heroic name from oblivion, save for what I shall ever consider 
one of the happiest hazards of my (literary) life. 

Bear with me, gentlemen, while I relate the lucky circum- 
stance. It shall be my first and last digression. 

On a day of last September, I was travelling, leisurely and 
afoot, toward a certain thriving town in—well, say, generally, 
in New England. 

“ The shades of night were falling fast,’ and a shower was 
falling rather faster, even, than the “shades,” when I was over- 
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taken by a solitary horseman—in a buggy. Perceiving that he 
was alone, I stepped out into the middle of the road as he 
drew near, with the intention of asking a “ lift” as far as the 
tavern. 

The stranger, however, evidently misconceiving my action, 
dropped the reins, and exclaimed, “ Don’t—don’t shoot, for 
God’s sake! I'll give you all I have! I will, upon my honor!” 
The voice was unsteady, and relieved by a hickup or two— 
doubtless the effect of extreme benevolence—yet I fancied there 
was a familiar tone in it. “Nonsense!” cried I, “I don’t 
want to rob you, man! I only want a lift to the village.” 

He muttered something about “a good joke,” and in another 
moment I was seated beside him. 

“Ha! ha!” I exclaimed, laughing, as I recognized a former 
schoolmate whom I had not seen nor heard of for six or seven 

ears, ‘“ Why, Gosh, how are you, old fellow! I thought I 
finer your tin trumpet of a voice.” 

“ Sir—I—I—O! it’s you, Smith. D—n it, Doc., how are 
you? What are you doing up here? I thought you were in 
the service. I’m sure I saw your name as surgeon in—in—” 

“Like enough,” interrupted I; “but DPve resigned. And 
you? Still in the ‘ grocery line, eh?” 

“Grocery be d! You know well enough I’m in the 
service—that is, I was in the service.” 

“You! in the service! Whatas? Sutler?”’ 

“QO! come, Doc., none of your jokes. You’ve seen me men- 
tioned: Brevet Major-General Gosh, you know ?” 

I asserted—and truly—my utter ignorance of his military 
identity, and, when we reached the tavern, where he also was 
to put up for the night, he most kindly insisted upon giving 
me the authentic history of his patriotic services. 

I do by no means pretend that the present sketch is at all in 
the words, or after the manner, of the Brigadier’s narrative. I 
doubt if he would recognize himself in this record. 

But it is, at least, as veracious as—as—well, let us say, as cir- 
cumstances will allow. 

And in the matter of such biographies, this is saying a good 
deal just now. 

So, then: 

D. B. Gosh was born, at the usual age, in the secluded vil- 
lage of Diddleton, State of His parents were poor, but I 
never heard that they were honest—or otherwise. Young Gosh 
was not aremarkable boy. He never cut down a fruit-tree in 
his father’s garden and told the truth about it, This, however, 
tMmay be owing to the fact that there was no such tree (and very 
little of such truth) on the premises. 

I pass rapidly over his youthful days, merely remarking that 
he gave early and unmistakable indications of a military turn 
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of mind, by committing successful raids upon neighboring 
orchards, hen roosts, and the like contraband of war. 

Perceiving this tendency, his father very naturally consider- 
ed a collegiate education superfluous, and so, at the age of six- 
teen, or thereabout, he bound young Gosh to a political “grocer,” 
who dealt largely in voters and whiskey, at the State capital. 

For five years D. B. G. imbibed the spirit of patriotism in 
this nursery of heroes. But then his ambition took a broader 
sweep, and, having acquired some party influence, he became a 
student of law in the office of a distinguished political shyster, 
under whose able tuition he remained two years. This com- 
pleted his brilliant education, and rendered him at once eligible 
to any office in the gift of the people. He was, therefore, 
speedily inducted into a small, but comfortable, municipal sine- 
cure, which brought him into friendly contact with many emi- 
nent lobby-legislators, journalists, and similar men of influence, 
with whose aid he gradually increased his name and fame among 
his party, until the purchase of a part interest. in a newspaper, 
of which he also became the “slathering editor,” capped the 
climax of his civil career for the time. 

But lo! while he was pursuing the even tenor of his way— 
doubling the said even tenner, in fact, very frequently—the toc- 
sin of war sounded sudden and loud through the startled land, 
and her sons sprang to arms in defence of their beloved Union. 

The blast of this tocsin could not fail to awaken the martial 
spirit that merely dozed, so to speak, in the bosom of D. B. 
Gosh, Esq. 

He felt that the crisis of his fate had come! His true mission 
was before him. Men—rank and file—there were in plenty. 
But of good officers there was a lamentable lack for the emer- 
gency. Mr. Gosh felt how capitally his previous training had 
fitted him to bear a brilliant part inthe coming struggle. None 
of the antiquated bigotries of West Point teachings cramped 
his military genius. Thank heaven! he was blissfully ignorant 
of all the stale, trite, narrow theories of the art of war. He 
knew nothing of so-called tactics. He scorned the infatuated 
worship of discipline. How singularly fit was he, therefore, to 
“do and dare” for his country in her awful hour of need. 

Of course the eminent capacity of Mr. Gosh was patent to 
the Governor, and he hastened to issue a Colonel’s commission 
to our friend, who proved so diligent in raising his regiment, 
that, within less than six months, twelve hundred as valiant 
spirits as ever followed the banner of the doughty Falstaff 
were ready to seek the bristling front of war, under the com- 
mand of Colonel D. B. Gosh, U.S. V. 

The anxiously expected orders being received, Col. Gosh 
broke up his camp beside the placid waters of the canal basin 
and led hie men unblenchingly through the terrors of river an 
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railway travel, even to the perilous purlieus of the National 
Capital, where his tents were again pitched, and his men went 
through their daily evolutions without faltering, for several 
months, though the cannon of the foe could be heard, on still 
days, or when the wind blew northward, with such distinctness 
as to warrant the belief that there was fighting somewhere in 
the commonwealth of Virginia. During this period of arduous 
service, Colonel Gosh was unremitting in his duty. He never 
failed to report each day—generally many times a day—at the 
head-quarters of ‘ General” Willard. He was often seen on 
the floor of the house—in fact, of more than one house—and at 
any moment, of day or night, could instantly be found, if 
wanted, by any intelligent officer of the patrol. 

At Bull Run, Colonel Gosh served with great gallantry in 
the reserve, and it was averred by those who were present on 
that disastrous day, that, had he been within reach of the fight, 
the result would’ certainly have been different. As it was, he 
sustained the shock of retreat with wonderful firmness, arriving 
in Washington some hours in advance of the fleetest fugitives, 
and bringing the earliest and most unreliable intelligence of 
our defeat. In this affair he was slightly wounded by the pre- 
mature discharge of his own [pocket] pistol, the contents of 
which were lodged in his stomach at an early period of the 
conflict. 

Such distinguished service could not. escape the penetrating 
eye of the War Department, and Colonel Gosh was, with com- 
mendable promptness and justice, promoted to the brevet rank 
of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, over the heads of many 
officers, whose long services and pernicious training in the regu- 
lar army rendered them wholly unfit to cope with the novel 
and gigantic scope of our internecine struggle. 

Our war government may have sinned in omission occasion- 
ally, with respect to its treatment of our military men. But 
what government is perfect? I honestly believe ours tried to 
do its best in the admeasurement of reward and punishment. 

The*subsequent career of General Gosh was a succession of 
brilliant feats of arms. 

For many arduous months, with scarce an interval of retire- 
ment to the bosom of his family, he was constantly in the 
harness. 

Pennsylvania Avenue echoed to the hoofs of his fiery war- 
steed. The Continental Hotel (at Philadelphia) was kept in 
respectful awe by his martial presence. Broadway learned to 
wonder at and admire his gallant mien, as day after day he 
flashed in a gilded glory along its sounding flagstones. 

His voice was ever loudest in the councils of heroes who 
— nighty at the glittering fanes of Bacchus (the well- 

nown God of Battles), in the great cities of his beloved North, 
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and had the invader rashly penetrated to these sacred precincts, 
General Gosh would have been found in the very van of grim- 
visaged evacuation. But the invader did not penetrate. Gen- 
eral Gosh knew he would not, and, even with this terrible know- 
ledge, he bore him calmly, and remained steadfastly at his post. 

Here the Doctor paused for a double reason; first, because 
he saw an evident design of interruption on the part of Bead, 
and secondly, because he perceived that the champagne was 
getting low, without his assistance. 

“ Jukes,” said he, “ fill the glasses—mine first !” 

The ex-sergeant complied, and announced that there wasn’t 
enough left to go round. 

“Then order some more,” said the Major, “and charge it 
to me.” 

While Jukes departed on his errand, Bead took the opportu- 
nity of opening his battery. 

“See here, Smith,” quoth he, “arn’t you putting it a little 
too strong into government—to say nothing of the volunteer 
service ?” 

“‘ There are no rules,” said the Doctor, dogmatically, ‘“ with- 
out exceptions, and I am content to leave the justice of my 
animadversions to the unprejudiced judgments of a future 
generation—” 

“ Bother the future generation!” cried Major Buff, “I say 
you’re right. There were all sorts, good and bad, in the ser- 
vice, and the longest pole was mighty apt to knock down the 
most persimmons, no matter whether it was wielded by clean 
hands or not. So go ahead with your Brigadier; only drop 
down a little, Doctor, in your style: it’s rather puffy, you 
know.” 

“If I might be permitted to make a suggestion,” mildly ob- 
served a young man with straw-colored whiskers and a slight 
squint in one eye— 

“No further suggestion is permissible—none whatever !” 
= the Doctor, with a palpable frown gathering about his 


ushy red eyebrows: “ That is, if I am to go on.” 
” 


“Oh, excuse me,” said the young civilian, blushing; and 
putting the lighted end of his cigar into his mouth, his atten- 
tion was immediately absorbed by the unpleasant consequences 
of this mistake, and he spake no more. 

Jukes now appeared with fresh wine, the glasses were filled 
and sipped, and Smith once more went on with his narrative 
thus: 


III. 


At length the tide of fortune turned in our favor. The inva- 
der was gradually driven back to his mountain fastnesses, and 
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General Gosh bore his usual distinguished part in the pursuit. 
From the pleasant town of Boston, and its intellectual delights, 
he tore himself sternly away, and followed, slowly but surely, 
the retreating footsteps of the foe, at a distance which lent en- 
chantment to his view, but which unfortunately prevented his 
seeing tMe hostile legions, save “ through a glass darkly.” 

Still, he lingered but a few fleeting days in New York, and 
those chiefly at the solicitation of his tailor, who seemed loath 
to have his gallant customer expose his last new uniform to the 
smoke and stains of battle. 

Yet even such urgent argument could not long stay his war- 
like desire to be “up and at’em.” and the conflict of Gettys- 
burg had scarcely been fought, when he had already reached 
and quitted Philadelphia, to thunder, forty-eight hours after- 
ward, into Washington, on the very heels—metaphorically 
speaking—of the flying enemy. 

Here, however, he was suddenly attacked by a peculiar mala- 
dy of the liver, which precluded his joining his command in 
the field until after the terrible battles of the Wilderness, and 
seemed to threaten a premature termination to his martial 
career. 

But, even during this period, General Gosh did not abate his 
patriotic ardor, and, at his earnest solicitation, was appointed, 
while slowly regaining his strength of mind and body, to the 
highly honorable and dangerous command of the “ Bounty-J ump- 
ers’ Retreat” (a local term for the quarters wherein these ingenious 
gentlemen were temporarily confined when caught in flagrante 
delictu), in which responsible post he reflected such credit upon 
himself that his name is a by-word to this day among his sub- 
ordinates. 

At length he thought himself in condition to take the field 
again, and to render efticient aid and counsel to Major-General 
Butler, in that offiver’s signally daring campaign at Bermuda 
Hundred. Indeed, the invincible determination with which 
General Butler “corked himself up” for so many.months at 
that dangerous outpost, in the very face of the foe, is said to 
have been chiefly owing to the stern and uncompromising ad- 
vice of General Gosh. When the final advance was made 
upon Lee’s exhausted and demoralized legions, the white feather 
of General Gosh was once more conspicuous on the sanguin- 
ary scene of strife, and so persistent and fatiguing were the im- 
pulses of his valor, that overtasked nature gave way, and he 
was borne fainting from the field at the very moment when 
about to signalize himself by leading his brigade into conflict.. 
He had, however, the proud satisfaction of knowing that though 
a merciful providence did not permit him to share, somenalins 
in the devils of that day, yet in its glory he was a full partici- 
pator, a grateful government having shortly afterward recog- 

Vou. V.—34 
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nized to the full the obligations it was under to his courage and 
skill, by bestowing upon him the brevet rank of Major-General 
in the Volunteer Service, and allowing him to retire upon these 
laurels, and a very comfortable addition to his private fortune 
(accumulated in the exercise of his military profession, by means 
too well known to my hearers to render their detail necessary), 
to the honored duties of a distinguished private citizen. It only 
remains to add that Ex-Brigadier (brevet Major) General D. B. 
Gosh, has, since his resignation, suecessfully ‘ stumped” his na- 
tive district, and now sits proudly enthroned in office, under the 
Government his valor helped to save from destruction. _ 

Such men, gentlemen—for General Gosh is by no means a 
solitary example of his class—are landmarks in our recent his- 
tory, and serve to show how, amid the storm of political and 
military strife, and the inevitable corruption and injustice at- 
tendant upon such jarring times, there have been some clear 
eyes, sound ne and incorruptible consciences, among 
our rulers, who know how to recognize, accept, and reward mili- 
tary (as well as civil) genius, and patriotic devotion, without 
regard to the narrow prejudices and stale maxims of a by- 

one age, which would have such capacities the result of train- 
ing rather than of inspiration. 





After this flourish of peroration, Dr. Smith wiped his brow 
with his napkin, looked with a smile of self-approbation round 
the table, and, leaning back in his chair, waited, with serene 
defiance, for the critics. 

But no one seemed disposed to begin the onset. The Major 
sat with his face in shadow, and appeared, so far as could be 
judged by his position, to be in deep thought. Captain Bead 
was engaged in softly whistling to himself an aria from the 
opera of Miinchausen. 

The young gentleman whose suggestion had not been allowed 
(no pun on alond, I assure you) seemed to be giving his whole 
mind to a hydropathic operation upon his seared lips with a wet 
handkerchief. And the rest of the company were silent from 
causes more or less beyond their control. 

“Well, gentlemen!” quoth the Doctor, at length, “ what 
think you of my biography ?” 

“‘Ttsalibel—on th’servish,” muttered Bead between two com- 
plicated bars of his aria. 

The afflicted young gentleman took his wet ’kerchief from 
his mouth, and made a forward gesture with his hand, but, being 
unable to illustrate by speech, drank the Doctor’s health, in ex- 
pressive silence, and resumed his ny aropatny, 

i 


“ Bead!” exclaimed the doctor, “I did not court “3 





* Court!” grumbled the Major, suddenly rousing, “ court’s here- 
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by dis—dissolved,” and sank instantly into a state of abstract- 
edness again. 

Smith cast a glance of sublime pity not unmingled with con- 
tempt upon the now evidently somnolent company, and rising 
from his seat, “ Jukes,” said he in a tone of command, “ give me 
lib—I mean, give me your arm.” The ex-sergeant offered his 
stalwart arm promptly, and the twain stalked, with more or 
less military precision, out of the room. 


- EV. 


When, three hours later, search was made for the Doctor, 
the Major found him asleep on a sofa in the drawing-room, with 
a small roll of MS. on the floor at his side, which, being then 
and there duly inspected, proved to contain the pith and mar- 
row of the foregoing Biography of a Brigadier. 

We've had the joke on Smith ever since, and henceforth so 
may the reader. 





ACROSS THE LINE. 


Across the vague and viewless line 
That callous science deftly drew, 

Two hearts were linked in love divine, 
Nor ever dreamt that they were two. 


The lily in the Northern vale, 

The rose upon the Southern hill, 
Heard, in the fragrant summer gale, 
Their interchanging whispers still ; 


Till, lo! between them, red with wrath, 
A hydra-headed treason stood, 

And all the verdure of their path 

Was seared with fratricidal blood! 


They parted, and, alas, for long 

The line a bristling rampart grew: 

She knew to suffer and be strong, 

While he cried fiercely: “ We are two!” 


And so the years went by; and still 
There was no whisper in the gale 
Of rose upon the Southern hill 
To lily in the Northern vale. 

- 


But what are hate, and woe, and strife, 
And all the mortal wrongs of earth, 

To love? Love bears a charmed life—j 
The Phoenix hath a second birth! 


The lily and the rose again 

With interchanging fragrance fill— 
The patient heart upon the plain, 
The chastened heart upon the hill! 
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SKETCHES OF GREAT CAPTAINS.—No. IV. 
PRINCE EUGENE. 


Francois Evcens, one of the five greatest generals of modern 
times, was an Italian by family, a Frenchman by birth, and a 
German by adoption. He was the youngest son of the Count 
of Sotssons ; grandson of Cuartes Emmanvet I., duke of Savoy, 
and Olympia Mancini, one of the nieces of Cardinal Mazartn, 
and was born at Paris, October 18,1663. Being of a feeble 
constitution, he was intended for the church, but having no 
taste for the study of theology, and a strong bias in another 
direction, he devoted his time to military reading. Instead of 
his breviary, he devoured in secret Plutarch’s lives of ancient 
heroes. At an early age he endeavored to obtain the command 
of a regiment. Lovis XIV., at whose court he was known as 
the little Abbé, refused his request, and as he also encountered 
the enmity of his Minister, Lovvois—a refusal and an enmity 
that were to cost France dear—he entered the Austrian service, 
accompanying the Princes of Contr when they went to serve 
as volunteers against the Turks in Hungary, in 1683. In this 
campaign, our young heroso greatly distinguished himself for 

allantry and the most dauntless courage, that the Emperor 

EOPOLD, who was allied to his family, conferred upon him the 
command of a cavalry regiment. He was present at the battle 
of Vienna, and in other engagements, his personal daring render- 
ing him conspicuous on every occasion, and leading to his 
rapid promotion. At the siege of Belgrade in 1688, he held 
the rank of Major-General. 

Lovvois now required al] Frenchmen serving in foreign 
armies to return, on pain of banishment. Prince Evexnr re- 
fused to obey, declaring he would return to France in spite of 
the Minister, and he was, more than once, as good as his word. 
He was sent to Savoy in a diplomatic capacity, but he served 
under the command of his kinsman, the duke of that country, 
in several campaigns, being his lieutenant when he invaded 
France in 1692. They made more than one day’s march into 
Dauphiné, crossed the Durance, took several towns, levied large 
contributions, burned eighty chateaux and villages, threatened 
Grenoble and even Lyons, the second city in the kingdom, 
demonstrating that France could be invaded, and that Italians, 
Spaniards, and Englishmen, could retaliate upon the French 
the excesses which they had committed in their countries, when 
they were invaders. After Everne returned to Vienna, he was 
brevetted Field-Marshal, and placed in command of the army 
in Hungary. Sensible of the folly he had committed, the Grand 
Monarque now endeavored to gain him back to France by 
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offering him the baton of a marshal, the government of Cham- 
pagne, and a pension of two thousand louis d’or perannum. In 
1696, Evcene led an army of filty thousand Austrians against 
the Turks. He outgeneralled the enemy, commanded by Mos- 
TarHa II., and almost exterminated them in the great and deci- 
sive battle of Zenta on the Tiesse, fought September 11th, one 
of the greatest victories of thatage. Carty x says this was his 
“cunning feat: breaking of the Grand Turk’s back in the 
world; who has staggered about, less and less of a terror and 
outrage, more and more of a nuisance, growing unbearable, 
ever since that day.” 

Non est ad astra mollis a terris, saith Seneca. While the fame 
of this brilliant action filled Europe with admiration, and gave 
the young marshal a reputation second to that of no living 
military leader, Evcenr’s enemies at court used all their influ- 
ence to injure him. Like Nertson at Copenhagen, our hero 
gained this great victory in opposition to his instructions. He 
had, shortly before the battle, received positive orders to under- 
take no offensive movement against the enemy, but did not at 
the moment think proper to obey such untimely instructions. 
He was placed under arrest, his sword taken from him, and a 
court-martial ordered for his trial. The Emperor, however, soon 
restored him to command, being compelled to do so by the 
public voice, which loudly condemned such base ingratitude 
toward so great a benefactor to the imperial dominions. The 
Prince resumed his place at the head of the army on condition 
that he should for the future have carte blanche for the conduct 
of the war. He, however, did not accomplish any thing of im- 
portance before the peace of Carlowitz was made in 1699, be- 
tween the Imperialists and Ottomans. : 

When the war of the Spanish succession commenced, a most 
difficult undertaking devolved upon Evarnr. He assembled 
together an army of forty thousand men at Roveredo, and, like 
the great Carthaginian general, hewed a passage across the 
Alps. . Masses of ice and snow had to be cleared away, and at 
many points huge rocks blown up, before a road could be made 
for the artillery. He had no sooner descended into the valleys 
of Italy than he showed himself the superior of Marshal Car- 
INET. He won the battle of Carpi; defeated Vitieror at 
Chiari, and compelled him to abandon the territory of Mantua, 
In January, 1702, he attacked the French at Cremona, and, though 
repulsed, captured their general, Marshal Vitteror. In the 
Duke pz Venpome he found a worthy antagonist, and they 
fought the bloody drawn battle of Luzarn, August 1, 1702, in 
which each party claimed the victory. It was one of the most 
sanguinary ever delivered by the Prince Evezns, whose fortune 
it was to command in so many battles. He there lost the flower 
of his army, and also his best officers, including the brave 
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Commerct, his intimate friend and most faithful companion in 
arms. 

Appointed president of the war council at the close of the 
campaign, and afterward sent against the Hungarians, he had 
no opportunity of doing any thing worthy of his great repu- 
tation until 1704, when he first served with the Duke of Mart- 
BorouGH on the Danube. It has been well said that “ the great 
understanding between these distinguished commanders, during 
the whole course of this long and difficult war, and when so 
many causes likely to produce discord must have happened, 
is a circumstance as curious as it is unexampled. It does not 
appear that any great friendship or peculiar harmony of disposi- 
tion and character bound them together; on the contrary, Mart- 
BoRoUGH was laborious, calm, tranquil, and courtly in his gen- 
eral manner, and had no complete heart-expanding intimacy 
with any one, unless perhaps with his duchess. Evegrnx, on the 
other hand, was of lively temperament, personally active, but 
mentally idle ; fond of society, pleasure, conversation, and relax- 
ation, and exposed himself to liberties from those who sur- 
rounded him, which no one would ever have dreamed of taking 
with the high-mannered Duke of Martzorover. But, however 
different in these respects, they always co-operated together most 
zealously, whether acting in Flanders in the same field, or sepa- 
rated by the half of Europe.” These eminent soldiers shared 
the glory of the battle of Blenheim, fought August 13, 1704, by 
the allied armies, and the French and Bavarians, commanded 
by Marshal Tatiarp and the Elector of Bavaria. So decisive 
a battle had not been fought for a hundred years. The Gallo- 
Bavarian army may be said to have been annihilated, while the 
loss in the armies of Evgrnr and Marizorover was not above 
twelve thousand killed and wounded. 

The year following, the Prince was sent to Italy, and during 
the campaign was defeated at Cassano, August 16, by Marshal 
Venpome, being twice severely wounded during the battle. 
Evexnr’s most brilliant action during the war was the relief of 
Turin. At the head of an army of less than thirty thousand 
men, he set out to join the Duke of Savoy, who was separated 
from him by a distance of more than two hundred miles, the 
intermediate country being in possession of the enemy. He 
passed the Po in sight of Venpome, crossed the Tanaro under 
the eyes of the Duke of Orutrans, took Reggio and Correggio 
stole a march upon the French, and effected a junction with the 
Piedmontese troops. The combined army did not exceed forty 
thousand men, while the enemy had twice that number, com- 
manded by Marshal Marsin. But neither the fatigue of the 
long march, nor the greatly superior number of the French, 
who were strongly intrenched, could arrest the gallant and im- 
petuous Everne. He attacked them in their camps, and, after a 
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severe struggle, gained the day, not however without being 
again wounded. The conquest of the whole of Italy was the 
result of this splendid achievement, which excited the admiration 
of all Europe, as much perhaps as did SHzerman’s march to the 
sea, in our own day. Eveene had in part raised and equipped 
the army with which he gained this splendid victory with 
funds received from the city of London, and after. the battle 
he wrote to the citizens of London, saying: “ He flattered him- 
self that he had laid out their money to their entire satisfac- 
tion.” The Prince was received in the most flattering manner 
at Vienna and was rewarded with the government of the Mila- 
nese. The lustre of his exploits had put to silence, if not to 
shame, the malignity of hisenemies, ‘I have but one fault to 
find with you,” said the Emperor: “you expose yourself too 
much.” 

The invasion of France followed on the conquest of Italy. 
Eveene led an army into Provence, but the campaign was not 
attended with his usual good fortune. He was compelled to 
raise the siege of Toulon; and the capture of Susa and 
the passes of the Alps were the only advantages derived by the 
allies. His next employment was at the German court, hasten- 
ing preparations for the campaign of 1708; and in that cam- 
paign, at the head of the imperial armies in Flanders, he shared 
with Martzorover in the conduct, as he did in the glories of 
Oudenarde. During the long and laborious siege of Lille, 
EveeEne conducted the operations before the town, while Mart- 
BOROUGH commanded the covering army, which effectually 
foiled all attempts of the French to relieve the place. Our hero 
was filled with admiration for Marshal Bourriers the French 
coinmander, and evinced the native generosity of his disposition 
by the manliness with which he granted the most favorable 
terms to the illustrious leader who had conducted the siege 
with so much gallantry. When the articles of capitulation pro- 
posed by Bourriers were placed before him, he said immediately, 
without looking at them: “I will subscribe them at once, know- 
ing well you would propose nothing unworthy of you and me.” 

ould it have been safe for Grant to have treated Pemperton 
or Lxxz in this manner? During the siege of Lille, Evczne 
was again wounded. 

In the Duke of Martzoroven’s last battle, and, in point of 
numbers and hard pounding, his greatest, the Prince was present, 
and did noble service in gaining the field for the allies. As they 
had beaten so many of his generals, one after another, Louis 
XIV. had now sent Marshal Vittars to try his skill and 
fortune. This able soldier met with the same fate as his pra 
cessors. He stubbornly and stoutly conducted the field, but in 
vain; nothing could withstand an army led by such men as 
Everne and Martsorovens. During the bloodiest period of this 
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most obstinate struggle, while our hero was rallying his troops, 
who had given way, and gallantly leading them back to the 
charge, he was struck by a musket-ball behind the ear. His 
staff pressed him to retire, that the wound might be dressed ; 
but he replied, “If I am fated to die here, to what purpose can 
it be to dass the wound? If I survive, it will be time enough 
in the evening, when the battle is over.” With these words he 
advanced again to the head of the line, with the blood streaming 
over his shoulders. A French officer of distinction, in a letter 
written a few days after the battle, says: “The Evernes and 
Marvzoroveus ought to be well satistied with us during that day, 
since till then they had not met with resistance worthy of them. 
They may say with justice that nothing can stand beforethem ; and 
indeed what shall be able to stem the rapid course of these two 
heroes, if an army of one hundred thousand of the best troops, 
posted between two woods, trebly intrenched, and performing 
their duty as well as any brave men could do, were not able to 
stop them one day? Will you not, then, own with me, that 
they surpass all heroes of former ages ?” 

On the decline of Martzoroven’s power, in 1711, Evazne 
visited England, with the hope of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the new Ministry and his old companion in arms, and of 
gaining the British government to her former position in the 
alliance. - Soon after his arrival at Greenwich, it was intimated 
to him that the less attention he paid to the Duke the more 
agreeable it would be to the Queen. Our hero, as might be ex- 
pected, made a’ manly reply: “It is inconsistent with my 
character to be wanting in respect toa friend in his adverse 
fortune, for whom I always expressed so much regard in the 
time of his prosperity.” He was received with the highest 
marks of distinction by the people of England ; but he failed in 
the objects of his mission. Before his departure, Queen ANNE 
presented the soldier victorious on so many battle-fields with 
a diamond-hilted sword, with the amount of our President’s an- 
nual salary. The Emperor of Austria and the States of Holland, 
notwithstanding England’s withdrawal from the alliance, con- 
tinued the contest, and, in 1712, Everne took Quesnoy in the 
face of a French army. In his attempt to reduce Landrecy 
he was less successful... Lord AtsemMaRLE, a Dutch commander, 
having been defeated at Denain by Marshal Vittars before 
Eveenek could support him, the siege was raised. Our hero 
ascribed the disaster to the avarice of the Dutch deputies, who 
refused to bring the army supplies forward; and some one 
speaking of the rapid movements of ALexanpeER, he observed 
that the Macedonian would not have moved so quickly if he 


had had Dutch deputies to deal with. The Prince did all that 
skill and the highest military genius could achieve to make up 
for the great deficiency arising from the withdrawal of Mart- 
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BoroueH and the English army, but in vain. After a time, 
the States of Holland withdrew from the alliance, and the 
Emperor, left alone in the arena, and overmatched by the French, 
entered into negotiations with France. Evgrne and Vittars 
met at Rastadt as ambassadors, and signed a treaty of peace, 
March 6th, 1714, which closed the sanguinary war of the 
Spanish succession. The Prince now returned to Vienna, where 
he was constantly consulted by the Emperor in affairs of state, 
and had some leisure to devote to science, to literature, and art, 
of all of which he was a patron. 

The truce between the Turks and Venetians having expired, 
and the infidels, having driven the lion of St. Mark from the 
Morea, and threatened the ruin of the republic, Eugene urged 
the Emperor to take part with the Venetians and prevent their 
destruction. War was accordingly declared against the Turks. 
Great as had been the services performed by Marshal Everns, 
they were outdone by those which he rendered in the campaign 
we are about to describe—a campaign in which he effectually 
broke the Ottoman power, and forever delivered Europe from the 
scimitar of the Osmanlis, by which it had been almost inces- 
santly threatened for three centuries. He soon organized an 
army of sixty thousand men, a good part of whoin were the 
veterans who had followed his victorious standards in Flanders 
and Italy, and led it into Hungary. The battle of Peterwardein, 
fought August 5, 1716, against one hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks, soon followed. For a time the day seemed lost to the 
Austrians ; quick and unerring were the blows of the Moslem 
scimitar, and the carnage was dreadful. Everne with his eagle 
eye perceived that the enemy were disordered by their own 
impetuosity, and that their right flank was exposed by their 
rapid advance, when he led the reserve cavalry to the charge, _ 
and by the efforts of that splendid body of troops, he made as 
— havoe as did Hannrean rer the Roman legions at 
Thrasymenz and Canne. The infidels, taken in flank, fled as 
rapidly as they had advanced, and the fugitives, throwing them- 
selves upon their own troops, brought the whole army into con- 
fusion, as the French did at * the battle of the Spurs.” The Grand 
Vizier was mortally wounded in his vain attempts to rally the 
panic-stricken troops, and the day ended in a most signal victory 
for our hero, The battle of Peterwardein was followed by the 
capture of Tameswar. The next year, he advanced against 
Belgrade, the capital of Servia, the key of Hungary, and the most 
important military post between Vienna and Constantinople. 
The town is built around a high castellated rock, situated at the 
confluence of the Save and the Danube, and is a place of great 
strength. For nearly a thousand years it has been the scene 
and object of strife, and an old chronicler records that artillery 
was used there as early as 1073, when the King of Hungary 
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reduced the fortress—nearly three centuries earlier than guns 
are supposed to have been first used. Evarnx appeared before 
the place with a well-appointed army of fifty thousand men, 
June 13, 1717, and, taking post between the Danube and the 
Save, immediately began to fortify his camp with lines of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation, between which his forces 
were stationed. Bridges were thrown across the rivers, pro- 
tected by forts and lines, so that the place was completely in- 
vested, and cut off from all communication with the outside 
world, as was Vicksburg or Port Hudson during the siege 
of 1863. 

EveEnr’s works were mounted with one hundred and fifty 
pieces of artillery, while the fortress was defended by five hun- 
dred guns and 28,000 men. On July 17th, the batteries opened 
fire on the town, but little had been effected, when, on the 29th, 
the vanguard of the Vizier’s army appeared. In a few days, a 
oo host of 150,000 was encamped on the amphitheatre of 

ills by which Belgrade, like Washington, is surrounded, and 
the extraordinary spectacle of a besieging army besieged within 
its own camp was exhibited. The obstinate resistance of the 
Turks, as famous then as they have ever since been in the de- 
fence of fortified places, joined to the dysenteries and fevers usual 
on the marshy banks of the Danube during that period of the 
year, soon had reduced his force to about 40,000 effective men. 

UGENE himself was attacked and seriously weakened by the 
oe dysentery, and all seemed lost in the Austrian camp. 

is boldest and most experienced officers deemed a capitulation 
inevitable. It was in these circumstances that our hero achieved 
one of the most glorious victories ever gained by the cross over 
the crescent—a victory as remarkable as the success of Csesar 
over the Gauls at Alesia. Having obtained information that 
the Vizier meditated an assault upon his camp on the 
17th of August, Eugenx determined to anticipate him. Leav- 
ing a sutticient force to guard his works toward the town, he 
sallied out, although scarcely strong enough to sit on his horse, 
with thirty thousand men divided in two columns of attack, at 
an early hour on the morning of the 16th, and completely sur- 

rised the Turks, who are proverbial for the negligent manner 
in which they perform every kind of outpost duty. The enemy 
were seized with a panic, notwithstanding they outnumbered 
the attacking force by at least five to one, and betook them- 
selves to flight, according to their custom, leaving pachas to 
tear their beards and shift for themselves. The camp, stores, 
guns, and baggage of the Osmanlis fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, and the garrison, disheartened by the defeat of the Vizier’s 
vast army, surrendered on the following day. Belgrade has since 
remained, with some mutations of fortune, the great frontier 
bulwark of Europe against the Ottoman power. In this battle, 
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in which the Turks suffered the most terrible defeat which they 
ever experienced, Eugene was again wounded in the heat of 
the action ; and, indeed, it was a perfect miracle that he escaped 
with his life, such was the reckless manner in which he exposed 
himself. This, however, was no unusnal thing with our hero, 
who was wounded on twelve different battle-fields. Evcznr 
was prodigal of the blood of his soldiers, and, like Napotzon, 
indifferent to the sacrifices at which he purchased his victories ; 
but he was still more lavish of his own, and, unlike Napotzon, 
never failed to expose himself, sharing the hardships and dan- 
gers of the common soldier. That he never met death on the 
field is extraordinary, for in eighteen pitched battles he fought 
under fire from the commencement of the fray. That such a 
course is proper in the leader of great armies may~be doubted, 
but it certainly elicits our admiration more than the conduct 
of other commanders of more modern date, who, never 
place themselves in a position where by any possibility they 
can receive personal injury. An eminent writer says: ‘“ Ev- 
GENE’s genius was not methodical or scientific, like that of 
Mar.sorovuau or TurEnnNE, nor essentially chivalrous, like that of 
the Black Prince or the Great Conpté. It was more akin to the 
terrible sweep of the Tartar chiefs—it savored more of Oriental 
daring. His audacity often bordered on rashness, his rapidity 
on haste; and he repeatedly brought his armies into situations 
all but desperate, and which, to a general of less capacity, 
would have unquestionably proved so. But in these difficulties 
no one could exceed him in the energy and vigor with which he 
extricated himself from the toils; and many of his greatest 
victories, particularly those of Turin and Belgrade, were gained 
under circumstances where even the boldest officers in his army 
had given him over for lost.” 

In 1718, Everne hoped to dictate terms of peace in Constan- 
tinople, but the treaty of Passarovitz, the result of his great 
victories, stopped his career of conquest. He was rewarded by 
pension, an estate worth three hundred thousand florins per 
annum, and the Vicar-generalship of Italy, having previously 
filled the office of Governor of the Netherlands. e held for 
many years nearly the same position in Austria that the Duke 
of Werxuineton subsequently held in Great Britain. Yet he 
had bitter enemies, toward whom he was singularly forbearing. 
“His even temper,” says Veuse, “never forsook him for a 
moment. He bore all the intrigues of his enemies, as well as 
their open and clumsy attacks, with imperturbable equanimit 
and patience; and showed himself so forbearing to his col- 
leagues in the field and-in the cabinet, that not one case is 
known of his ever having taken revenge on his enemies.” In 
many of his political opinions he was greatly in advance of the 
age. He saw the error of the Hapssureus in encouraging the 
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growth of Prussia, and in conferring upon her chief the royal 
title. He favored an alliance with France, thus’ anticipating 
the policy of Kaunrrz. He fostered literature, science, and art ; 
corresponded with Borrnaave, Lerntrz, and MonrrsqurEv, and 
was a noble example that the character of a Christian and a 
soldier are perfectly compatible. Tuomas A Kempts’s “De 
Imitatione Christi” was his constant companion in his tent, as 
well as in his chamber, and it is certain he composed an appro- 
priate prayer to be used during his campaigns. The French 
poet, Rousseau, was for three years a member of the Prince’s 
military household, and lost his friendship and patronage only 
by lampooning his friends. While an exile and in distress, 
some one mentioned to Evarner that Rousseau was at Baden, 
when he requested that the poet should be sent for. “That 
man once gave me occasion,” said the Prince, “ to make a very 
great reflection. Some days after the unfortunate action of 
Denain, I read his ‘Ode to Fortune,’ and found my picture so 
strikingly drawn, that I recollect the passage to this day,” and 
immediately repeated the following lines: 


“‘ Montrez-vous, guerriers magnanimes, 

Votre entier dans tout son jour; 

Voyons comment vos cceurs sublimes 
Du sort soutiendront le retour: 

Tant que sa faveur vous seconde, 

Vous étes les maitres du monde, 
Votre glaive nous éblouit ; 

Mais, au moindre revers funeste, 

Le masque tombe, l'homme reste, 
Et le héros s’évanouit.” 


The last military service in which EvcEnr was engaged was 
that which grew out of the Polish succession in 1734, when he 
commanded an army sent against the French on the Rhine. 
There was no pitched battle, and, indeed, but little fighting of 
any kind. The heir apparent to the Prussian throne, Prince 
Freperick, afterward Freprerick the Great, then served under 
him, and the first hostile cannon he ever heard, at Phillips- 
burgh, were the last heard by Evcenr. The future conqueror 
of Rospacn pronounced his commander to be only “ the shadow 
of the great Eucenr.” Carty xe, in his éondlodtig volume of 
the life of Freprrick, introduces an account of an interview 
which took place between the King and the Prince pz Liang, 
written down from memory by the latter in 1786: ‘Do you 
know,’ said the King, one day to me,‘ Do you know that the 
first soldiering I did was for the House of Austria? Mon Dieu, 
how the time passes!’ He had a way of bringing his hands 
together, in ejaculating these Mon Dieus, which gave him quite 
a good-natured and extremely mild air. ‘Do you know that 
I saw the glittering of the last rays of Evcenn’s genius? yo. 
‘Perhaps it was at these rays that your majesty’s genius 
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lit itself.’ King. ‘Zh, mon Dieu! who could equal the 
Prince Evernr? go. ‘He who excels him—for in- 
stance, he who could win twelve battles!’ He put on his 
modest air. I have always said it was easy to be modest. if 
you are in funds. He seemed as though he had not understood 
me and said—King. ‘When the cabal which, during forty 
years, the Prince had always to struggle with in his army, were 
plotting mischief on him, they used to take advantage of the 
evening-time, when his spirits, brisk enough in the morning, 
were jaded by the fatigues of the day. It was thus they per- 
suaded him to undertake his bad march on Mainz.’” Everne’s 
constitution, originally weak, could ill support the weight of 
years that pressed upon him; enfeebled by age, physically and 
mentally, he feared to risk, in a general engagement, the fame 
acquired in eighteen general actions, and allowed Piillipsburgh 
to be taken in sight of his army. In the following year he 


again appeared in the field, but only to show himself to the 
troops. He was then almost in second childhood. He spent 
the evening of April 20, 1736, at his residence in Vienna, play- 
ing piquet, and the following morning was found by his servant, 
dead in his bed. His funeral was one of the most magnificent 
ever known—sixteen field-marshals carrying the coftin, and the 
Emperor attending as a private mourner. The funeral oration 


was delivered by Cardinal Passtonxt. 

Prince EvgEne’s success in war, it has been said, “ was not 
owing to any particular system of tactics or strategy which he 
followed or adopted, but to a just appreciation of his adver- 
saries, to a skilful seizure of the proper time for striking with 
effect, and to a careful calculation of his means, compared with 
the obstacles he had to overcome. He introduced no novelties 
into the science of war, and made no change in the tactical 
system followed by the armies he commanded—a circumstance 
that told seriously against the Austrians at a later period, as it 
gave dull men, who a served under him, a pretext for reject- 
ing the improvement of the Prussian system, by declaring that 
what was good for Prince Eveznze was good enongh for them, 
and that so great a warrior would not have overlooked these in- 
novations, had they been required.” Auison, in his life of the 
Duke of Martporouan, says: “As much as grandeur of concep- 
tion distinguishes Homer, tenderness of feeling Vira, and 
sublimity of thonght Muzron, does impetuous daring character- 
ize EuGENs, consummate generalship MartBorouen, indomitable 
firmness Freperick, lofty genius Napoteon, unerring wisdom 
Weuueron.” Will the great historian of Europe object to the 
addition of another to his list, from this side of the Atlantic—a 

eneral whose chief characteristic is the same as that of the 
russian king? 

Prince Eveens was a man of middle size, but, upon the whole, 
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well made; the cast of countenance was somewhat long; his 
mouth moderate and almost always open; his eyes were black 


and animated with 
“The glance that took 
Their thoughts from others at a look:” 


and his complexion such as became a warrior. Though never 
robust, he was distinguished, even in the last years of his life, for 
bold, elegant, and graceful horsemanship. To CartyLe our 
readers are indebted for the following glimpse of our hero in 
the year 1732: “There is Prince EveEnto von Savoye at the 
bottom of the table in the Thurn and Taxis palace, where he 
lodges; there, bodily, the little man in gold-laced coat of un- 
known cut, the eyes and the temper bright and rapid as usual, 
or more; nose not unprovided with snuff, and lips, in conse- 
quence, rather open.” He never married, and left an immense 
succession to his niece, the Princess Vicror1a of Savoy. Like 
many other illustrious men, he was the slave of women—his 
only vice—and was supposed to be the father of the two sons 
of the Countess Barniana.~ The intervals of business, during 
both peace and war, he occupied with historical researches and 
other literary pursuits. His collections of MSS., books, and 

ictures, were among the largest in Austria. He left a number 
of MSS. at the close of his long career, which have been lost— 


the memoir published under his name being a forgery, and now 
supposed to have been written by the Prince de Liane. He 
always signed his name Eveenio von Savoyr, in three 
languages, and when asked why he did so xm rem “that it was 


to show the threefold nature of his heart, which was Italian to 
his enemies, French to his sovereign, and German to his 
friends.” When, on another occasion, the Emperor addressed 
the same question to him, he answered, “ Sire, | have to thank 
Italy for my life, France for my fame, and Germany for my 
fortune.” 

Except W ALLENSTEIN, it may be safely asserted that the armies 
of Austria were never directed by any captain who was the 
equal of Eugene. The disasters which, after his death, broke in 
on the monarchy of his adopted country, made Cuartxs the 
Sixth exclaim in bitterness and sorrow, “that the fortunes of the 
state seemed buried in the grave of Prince Evernr;” and he is 
universally conceded to be one of the tive Grear Caprarns of 
modern times, the others being Mar.soroven, FRreperick, 
Naporgon, and WEiiINeToN. 





OUR NAVY-YARDS. 


OUR NAVY-YARDS. 


Ir is natural for a people born upon the soil of liberty, and 
breathing the air of freedom from their birth, to louk with a 
jealous eye upon any thing having the semblance of the trap- 
pings of monarchy. Armies and navies, in the popular mind 
of this country, are almost synonymous with royalty and tyranny. 
That they do constitute the weapons in the hands of the mon- 
archs of the Old World to bend the people to their authority, 
no one can deny. The abuse, more especially, of the military 
ascendency in the republics which have preceded ours, is a 
lesson which we should keep continually in view. Yet, be- 
tween the centralization of a strong power in any service used 
for belligerent purposes, and the preparation to meet the emer- 
gencies of the future, when they arise, there is a decided dif- 
ference. In the light of loyalty in the two services, it is a fact 
which the most unobservant could not fail to notice, that the 
navy, in the trying times of 1861, remained almost entirely 
faithful to the government. This arises out of the very neces- 
sities of the case. While individuals who mingle in the every- 
day affairs of life are subject to the impressions and passions 
of the masses, the men of the navy, by their isolation, knew 
comparatively nothing of the domestic affairs of their country: 
they had kept aloof, by the force of discipline, from the strife 
of politics, and troubled themselves but little outside of their 
protession. Therefore it may be admitted, without going into 
an elaborate argument on the subject, that the same’ arguments 
which oppose the maintenance of a large standing army in 
time of peace are not applicable with the same propriety to the 
keeping afloat, or, at least, securing the accommodations to put 
afloat in the shortest possible time, a navy able to cope with 
the powers of the world. 

The late rebellion left us already in possession of a large 
naval furce, which has since been reduced to one-half by sale. 
This certainly was a wise policy, as the vessels thus sold were 
merchant steamers hastily converted for war parposes—impro- 
vised gunboats, to supply for a time the deficiency of regular 
vessels of war contracted for by the government.. This heavy 
outlay was necessary, in consequence of the neglect we had 
bestowed upon our navy before the war. Under any other 
circumstances than those of the late rebellion—the insurgents 
being without ships and means of naval war—before we could 
have placed ourselves in readiness to combat our enemy, our 
navy, such as we had, might, and probably would have been, 
swept from the seas, and our commerce and flag banished from 
the maritime ports of the world. It must be admitted that it 
was by the merest chance that our fleet in Hampton Roads, in 
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the beginning of the war, was not completely destroyed by the 
powertul rebel gunboat Jferrimac. For the presence of the 
Monitor in that vicinity, at a timely moment, we have to thank 
fortune, rather than premeditated management. The whole 
course of the war, too, has been one great lesson of the fallacy 
of our anti-naval policy. An army, as we have learned by ex- 
perience, we can raise in a few months, that will be able to 
repel invasion or quell insurrection; but to build a navy 
takes time, and requires the aggregation of experience and 
skilled labor, which must be collected before the frst blow can 
be struck. 
There are two ways to meet this emergency. First, by keeping 
a large standing navy, partially active, and the remainder in or- 
dinary or laid up; or, secondly, to make such preparations by 
means of navy-yards, as shall enable the government to construct 
all classes of vessels at the shortest possible notice, and with 
the least expenditure of money. The latter is unquestionably 
the better expedient. We have now a navy of sufficient 
strength to place us on a fair footing with a foreign power, in 
event of war. This being the case, we should not, however, 
. abate our vigilance, but continue to add vessels constructed 
upon the latest plans, and possessing the latest improvements. 
The question of navy-yards should receive an important share 
of the attention of the government, and adequate accommoda- 


tions in this now deficient requirement of an effective navy 
should be at once secured. 

Let us see the present number and area of the navy-yards of 
the United States. We find, in the naval register for the year 
1866, ten yards and one station, having an area as follows: 


Acres. 


POPMMUAIL Tie Ths so Seber sevccecetecuteeavereereseene 1644 
Boston (Charlestown), Mass.,.........ccecccccceecsseecs 

New York (Brooklyn) 

Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

Philadelphia 

WGRMENIO, BOOS, oo ioe 0 bods idee a 80S CULE O NY oid Oh ot 
Ce aa RS eee eee eee eT Pe ee Cee Seviunpine 
Brunswick 


Also the naval station at Mound City, Illinois, used for the 
gunboats employed in the Mississippi Valley, during the late 
rebellion. 

In addition to the regular yards, the department, during the 
war, established temporary stations for machinery and facilities 
for refitment, at Baltimore, Norfolk, Beaufort, Port Royal, 
Key West, Pensacola, Ship Island, New Orleans, Memphis, 
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and Mound City. These have since been discontinued, and the 
extent of our capacity for the construction and repairing of 
naval vessels and machinery has been reduced to the list men- 
tioned above. 

By the table we have given, we perceive that the area of our 
government yards is but two thousand seven hundred and ten 
acres and a fraction, in the aggregate, from which we must de- 
duct thirteen hundred and two acres and a fraction; which 
embraces the Norfolk and Pensacola yards, destroyed, and the 
Brunswick yard, where no expenditures have yet been made; 
leaving fourteen hundred and eight acres and a fraction 
—the only accommodations, imperfect as they are at best, 
to meet our present necessities and the emergencies of war. 
The most appreciable idea of the alarming deficiency of the 
nation in this great public want will be gained by compar- 
ing the limited accommodations we possess, with our vast 
stretch of ocean coast, extending from the River St. John 
in the north to the Rio Grande in the south, and the whole 
extent of the Pacific coast, from Lower California to Van- 
couver’s Island—a greater line than that possessed by any 
other single nation in the world. But this looks merely to de- 
fensive operations. In an aggressive war, we should be infinitely 
worse off. In an engagement, the disabling of a vessel, with 
the present limited means of speedy repair, could not but lead 
to the most unfortunate consequences, and: place probably a 
large reach of coast open to whatever demonstrations or attack 
the enemy might see fit té impose. No one has the least fear 
of the result of an attempt to land ; yet, our numerous defence- 
less coast towns could then be bombarded with the most perfect 
impunity, cities destroyed, our countrymen slain, our coast 
trade annihilated—all for the want of a few yards to perform 
requisite and prompt repairs. To rely upon private establish- 
ments, as adjuncts to the capabilities of the = yards, 
might sutlice at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but at 
other points the government could not secure these facilities. ’. 
Even at these three principal cities, the work, with the present 
accommodations, would suffer protracted, and, probably, disas- 
trous postponement, for want of the necessary arrangements. 
The delays experienced in the ‘construction of vessels for the 
late war is the best evidence of this fact, while the cost of work 
vastly exceeded the amount of the same in the public yards, 
for the reason that the class of jobs required by the navy differs 
so materially in dimensions and description from that of the 
merchant service, that new machinery, new hands, and quite 
likely new or enlarged buildings, were needed, which, in the 
summing up of the cost, necessarily in a great measure entered 
into the expense. 


In alluding to this subject, the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
VoL. V.—35 
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report for 1865, puts the whole matter in its true light. He 
says : 

‘Tn constructing new vessels and machinery, the government can always have 
the benefit of wholesome competition at private establishments. In making its 
contracts for new vessels and supervising their execution, the department will be 
able to protect itself, but that cannot be the case as regards the constant and often 
extensive repairs required on vessels which have been in service. These cannot 
be made by contract, and opportunities for fraud and imposition in making repairs 
are so great that too many yield to them. Work is often slighted, imperfectly exe- 
cuted; disastrous delays intervene; sometimes the job will be skilfully nursed by 
more extended and elaborate repairs than are necessary. The charge for materials 
and labor must of course be, to a considerable extent, at the discretion of those 
who make the repairs, and it is not surprising, perhaps, that they have frequently 
been exorbitant, notwithstanding all the vigilance and efforts that were exercised to 
protect the government. True economy would be promoted were the government to 
have the necessary workshops and machinery to execute its own repairs in all cases. 
Almost all of the machinery and engines of the navy have been constructed at 
private establishments, and they must continue to be so constructed until the gov- 
ernment shall conclude to change its policy.” 


The fault we now labor under is the want of facilities for any 
kind of naval work, either construction or repairs, on a scale 
commensurate with the increased proportions of our navy, and 
that even for peace purposes. It therefure is hard to imagine 
what would be our condition if we were soon brought to the 
severe test of a foreign war. 

There is but one way,as we have said, to treat the question in 
all its importance, and that is to enlarge and expand the fa- 
cilities we nuw possess by extending the dimensions, where 
practicable, of the old yards, and to purchase or accept suitable 
sites for new ones, distributed as they should be throughout 
the whole extent of our coast, and at certain points on our great 
rivers and the northern lakes. 

The ae of the necessity of an enlargement of our yards 
is so palpable in its urgency for immediate action, and in its 
bearing upon the future interests and security of the nation, that 
we will make no other allusion to the subject than to show that 
it has not escaped the attention of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and has been pressed to the attention of the proper branch of 
the government having control over such public works. The 
Secretary says: 

“Our navy-yards are all of them of limited area, and wholly insufficient for our 

_ present navy. Not one of them presents the full requisite conveniences and fa- 
cilities for promptly fitting out in a rapid and efficient manner more than a single 
vessel at a time. Vessels which ought to be repaired in three months are often 
detained a year, and officers ordered to their ships, which should be ready for sea, 
have been kept waiting for months at great expense to themselves and to the 
country, and to the injury of the service. There is not a public yard where an 
iron vessel can be constructed, an iron plate made, or where shafting can be forged 
or steam machinery manufactured, except on a moderate scale; nor, with the ex- 


ception of Mare Island in California, and Norfolk, have we a navy-yard with suffi- 
cient room to erect. the necessary works for even present wants.” 


Again: 


‘* Any future wars in which we may be involved must be of a maritime charac- 
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ter, and unless we make in due season adequate preparations requiring no uncon- 
siderable expenditure and time for their completion. the country will not escape 
mortification and reverses and serious disasters.” 


Again: 

“ The-most formidable iron-clads are those of the class of the Passaconaway. The 
turrets of these vessels, which are fifteen inches in thickness, aud the machinery, 
which is of a power to drive them eleven knots an hour, is plain and of moderate 
size, and yet they cannot be constructed and sent to sea in three years. So it is of 
all work out of that ordinary routine for which our establishments, public and pri- 
vate, are exclusively designed. The immediate, indispensable, aud truly economical 
remedy for all this disadvantage is to enlarge the navy-yards at Boston and New 
York, to complete the yard at Mare Island, on’ the Pacific, rebuild those of Norfolk 
and Pensacola, and sell the present restricted grounds at Philadelphia, after estab- 
lishing a yard of sufficient capacity at League Island, or some other proper location 
on the Delaware. With these extensions and improvements, and a proper estab- 
lishment at some point upon the Western waters, our naval position will be so 
strengthened as to constitute an additional safeguard against expense and per- 
haps war.” 


Here we have in a concise form, from the highest authority 
on naval affairs, our real condition in this important and essen- 
tial element of national strength: insufficiency of aceommoda- 
tion, detention in the execution of work, not a yard where an 
iron vessel can be constructed, nor steam-machinery manufac- 
tured, and our security and honor in ee in event of war. 

i 


But, from the Secretary's remarks, though he does not say so, 
the inference drawn is that, even if his suggestions of enlarge- 
ment were carried out, it would be but a portion of what actn- 
ally should be accomplished. . He merely characterizes his 
recommendations as securing an “additional safeguard against 
expense and perhaps war.” 

t will be observed that the best yards we now have are all 
located on the Northern coast, while the Southern is almost en- 
tirely unprotected. In event of war, the most vulnerable point 
of attack would be south of the capes -of the Chesapeake. 
The land detences of the Northern cities, which are well kept - 
in repair, would assist materially in protecting that portion of 
our shores from hostile assaults. The natural supposition is that 
the Southern States, being the least defended, would be the first 
points of attack, and would require a large fleet of observation 
and defence, These fleets at present would be obliged, in event 
of disaster, to abandon the scene of their operations and visit 
the North, for a purpose which should be as well performed in 
closer proximity to Aoadinen waters. After Norfolk, the next 
yard is at Pensacola, around the Florida Peninsula, leaving an 
extensive coast entirely unprovided for, and this, too, when in 
this reach is found the most perfect harbor, and most admirable 
site for a yard on the whole southern coast—that at Brunswick, 
Georgia—while the yard at Pensacola is now the only one in 
existence from Florida to the Rio Grande. But the want is still 
more apparent. on the Pavific coast. Along that great extent 
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of ocean front, we have but one yard, and that is at San Fran- 
cisco. On the lakes, we have none, and on our rivers but one. 

Without assuming any extraordinary knowledge of the sub- 
ject, it being admitted that we are almost entirely defenceless 
in the bulwarks of a powerful and efficient navy—for such 
really are navy-yards, it seems, in point of location—and de- 
spite what objections may be raised by that class of “ penny- 
wise and pound-foolish” philosophers, we may safely assert, 
that the government should at least possess a yard for such 
vessels as are best adapted to those waters, somewhere on the 
South Carolina or Georgia coast, and another mixed yard, for 
ocean vessels and river gunbvats, at New Orleans; should 
retain the one dat Mound City, and establish others for gun- 
boats on Lakes Erie and Michigan. For the present, the one 
yard on the Pacitic coast might suffice by increasing its facili- 
ties for work. This arrangement would cover our whole ocean 
face, and almost our entire Northern boundary, and afford op- 
portunity near at hand for repairs, when needed, and enable 
such a distribution of our navy in ordinary or laid up, as to 
have steamers and gunboats within reach, and comparatively in 
readiness at a moment’s warning. 

With their usual lack of penetration, the old croakers may 
object to our suggestions, as involving too much expenditure. 

edo not expect nor hope that the government, were it in 

ossession of yards at the points we lave mentioned, would 

eep them filled with work. That our sea-coast fortifications 
have been built is no argument that they should be fully gar- 
risoned, or even garrisoned at all, except by a watchman or . 
two. What is the fact? We have made vast outlays and con- 
structed these works in view of the contingencies of the future. 
For the same reason, it is unquestionable, the safety of our 
honor and institutions demand that we should make the same 
preparations with regard to our navy. The outlay, if com- 
menced at once and extended over a series of years, would not 
materially affect the burdens of the people, and would yet im- 
perceptibly increase our means of placing or keeping afloat, 
if necessary, a large and powerful navy, 

The introduction ‘of iron vessels has originated a demand 
also for navy-yards possessing characteristics quite different 
from those sufficient for ordinary purposes. Yards which 
answered for vessels of the old class will not serve the neces- 
sities of the new. The absolute necessity of a site having the 
natural advantages of suitable water and convenience of mate- 
rials has for some time oceupied the attention of the govern- 
ment, without its arriving as yet at a determination. The two 

oints named are League Island, near Philadelphia, and New 
Fondon, Connecticut. “Both have strong claims by nature, the 
preponderance of arguments favoring League Island, on account 
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of the convenience of all kinds of material, as well as in conse- 
quence of the inadequate area of the old yard at New London. 

he result of investigation and scientific tests, both on this and 
the other side of the Atlantic, demonstrates that fresh water is 
most suitable for the preservation of iron vessels, when laid up 
or in ordinary, during times of peace. . Without expressing 
any other opinion than is to be derived from a perusal of the 
pamphlets written in advocacy respectively of the two localities, 
we come to the conclusion, that while New London has every 
requirement of a yard, and a greater natural depth of water 
than League Island, the latter affurds the most economical 
point, in the outlay required to put it in a condition for the 
puspose designated, and in being in direct and cluse com- 
munication with the finest timber, coal, and iron regions in 
the country, in being removed from the sea, as well as sur- 
rounded by a large population of historically stanch sup- 
porters of the government, in having extensive wharf accom- 
modation, and facilities for laying up vessels, and in its 
protection from storms, and neighborhood to the second city 
in the Union. The main objection to New London is its ex- 
posure to attack from the sea, and the limited population 
by which it is surrounded. It cannot be denied that, in view 
of the improved ordnance of the day, and the doubtful invulne- 
rability of ports against iron vessels, the navy-yard for our iron 
navy should be located not only where the greatest convenience 
and economy in supplying‘material exists, but also removed 
from too close proximity to the coast, in event of the presence 
of a hostile fleet off that portion of our coast, and should be be- 
yond uncertainty as regards safety in point of defensible posi- 
tion and fighting population. 

But we are not arguing for or against either place. All we 
desire is to have a yard for iron-clads selected at once, and at 
the point, according to the judgment of those having authority 
in the matter, best adapted for the purpose. Foreign nations 
have long discovered this want, and are preparing vigorously 
to meet it. In addition to their capacities for ordinary work, 
their yards are rapidly being adapted and improved, to 
meet the demands of the improved class of iron vessels now 
employed in naval operations. With the increase of the dimen- 
sions and strength of their navy, they bestow equal attention 
upon the enlargement of the facilities of their yards. What- 
ever may be our notions of economy on other matters, it must 
be evident, that a liberal expenditure, yearly, upon our navy and 
navy-yards must, from the very nature of events, prove the 
best policy in the future. If the number and means of our pri- 
vate establishments were farther enlarged, the necessity might 
be considered less urgent; but, as we have seen in the late 
war, notwithstanding the natural resources at our command, we 
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do not possess the facilities, either public or private, of putting 
them rapidly in an available form. To overcome all such difii- 
culties, and, at the same time, to perform work with the greatest 
economy, the government must increase the number and capa- 
cities of its public yards. Having created them, and aceumu- 
lated material, a very. small annual expense would keep them 
in readiness for war at any time. This would obviate the ne- 
cessity of keeping a large navy built, more than is absolutely 
required on squadron and special duty, together with a sufficient 
number for home defence, to meet the first flush of war. Mean- 
while, every thing being in readiness to commence work, a few 
months would find us in possession of a new fleet, and the 
means of speedily repairing any disasters that might arise. 

The necessity of a navy to this government cannot be over-es- 
timated. Our position between two great oceans gives us a great 
extent of-coast to be protected, and the facilities of a commerce 
that bids fair to outstrip that of the world. Where there is 
commerce there must be a navy—commerce follows the flag. 
The rapid strides we made betore the late war and what we may 
expect in the future, demand the existence of a powerful navy 
and the means of keeping it on a proper footing. The destruc- 
tive operations of Anglo-rebel pirates is but a faint instance of 
what we would necessarily suffer if attacked by an organized 
marine power. A half-dozen vessels ‘swept our merchant 
marine almost from the sea, We now have a navy, and the 
greatest economy to the whole country in the future will be to 
keep it up, and extend the facilities for the maintenance of 
its efficiency. 

On this subject, the Secretary of the Navy makes-use, in his 
report of 1864, of the fullowing language: 

“Our country, whose strength and power among nations must ever be iden- 
tified with and maintained by its navy, and which possesses in such abundance 
the means of creating and sustaining one, has not, in all the navy-yards combined, 
the appliances possessed by single establishments in England and France. Were 
there outside of our navy-yards establishments to perform promptly the requisite 
work in time of war, I should not at this time again press the subject of a navy- 


yard for iron-work for the construction of vessels upon tle consideration of our 
authorities,” 


In regard to our peace policy, he says : 


“The true policy of the government with regard to our naval force in time of 
peace will be to keep our iron-clads laid up in fresh water in perfect fighting order. 
- Our largest steamships should remain in ordinary, distributed among the principal 
commercial cities, while there should be a force afloat sufficient to visit annually, 
if necesgary, every navigable port on the globe. where our trade exists.” 

The rising greatness and: development of the resources of the 
United States, the enlargement of the sphere of our wants, and 
the prominence we have attained in the late war by demoristra- 
ting the stability of our form of government, all demand the 
existence. of un increased navy, and the attendant facilities to 
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sustain its efficiency. The maxim handed down from Washing- 
ton, “in time of peace prepare for war,” after the lesson of our 
late troubles, should convince us of the force of the application 
* toour case. We must establish a well-organized militia to kee 
the fighting F eeeotien disciplined and drilled to take the field 
when needed, thus avoiding the necessity of a large regular 
peace military establishment; for the same reason, to have in 
existence a complete system of navy-yards, capable of all classes 
of work, and at short notice, is necessary to insure the dignit 
and safety of our interests at our only vulnerable point, the hig 
seas. It is to be hoped that the wisdom and foresight of the gov- 
ernment will properly appreciate this important questiop, and 
take such steps to carry into execution a measure which will es- 
tablish this nation above the envy and petty jealousy felt to- 
ward us by the powers of Europe, bea balance against the ex- 
tension of despotism, and the shield of liberal institutions all 
over the world. 


SCREW-PROPULSION IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


Tue passion for historic generalization, which endeavors to 
fasten some broad descriptive epithet upon eras or centuries in 
the world’s progress—whereby, for example, we speak of. a 
“Golden Age,” an “Iron Age,” and what. not—has, with much 
pertinency, styled ours “the Age of Steam.” So manifold and 
various, however, are its discoveries and inventions, and so rest- 
lessly progressive is humanity in our day, that even the “ Age 
of Steam” seems sometimes but a partial and iusufticient title; 
and whether the metaphor apply to physical or to moral ac- 
tivities, the “ Age of Electricity” ane be quite as appropriate a 
blazon. However this may be, there is one science at least in 
which the epithet in question is all-expressive and perfeect—the 
science of naval construction. The introduction of steam marks 
an era in naval warfare so broad and distinct, that what goes 
before seems separated by a great gulf. The wisdom and ex- 
perience of two thousand years in ocean-battle, appear in a day 
to have been made trivial if not worthless. 

In the sequel of the present essay, it will be seen how 
thoroughly true it is that mechanism has encroached on the 
piers ot morale, in our times, and that scientific devices have at 

ength wrested away all naval supremacy which has put its re- 
liance solely upon individual exertion in battle, or upon unaided 
national turce of character. This truth has received one specially 
striking exemplification, which will exhibit the philosophy of 
the question at a glance, and show at the ontsct the startling 
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revolution which the introduction of steam has accomplished in 
naval warfare. The naval suecesses which Great Britain 
achieved during her series of wars with Napoueon were chiefly 
due to the possession of a large force of trained seamen. With 
these she was always able to admirably man her sailing fleet. 
It is, to be sure, popularly supposed that England’s superiority 
sprang mainly from her skill and excellence in naval construc- 
tion. This isan error: it was her seamen who were superior, 
not her ships.* England’s vessels were inferior in every re- 
spect to those of her enemies, during the Napo.zonto wars, as 
well as throughout the preceding eighteenth century, in her 
contests with France, Spain, Holland, and America.t Mr. 
E. J. Reep, the present chief constructor of the British navy, 
in a lecture delivered before the Society of Arts, December 15, 
1858, declared that the science of naval architecture was so 
greatly advaneed on the Continent, and so much rejected in 
England, during the last century, that the forms, dimensions, 
and speed of the ships of the British navy were, “for the most 
part, inferior, class for class, to those of any other pation with 
which they had to cope.” The fact is that the Admiralty 
Board (and they have hardly yet got over the trick) then allowed 
no improvement, except “imitating the forms of such cap- 
tured vessels as were deemed superior to our own,” says Mr. 
Reep, “and therefore, as imitation cannot go above its model, 
the attainment of excellence was not: possible.” Nevertheless, 
the seamen of England, by the excellence of their training and 
their esprit du corps, made up for the inferiority of their 
ships,and England acquired through their prowess, her naval 
supremacy. 

A tremendous'revolution has been worked in this whilom su- 
remacy of England by the introduction of steam. This element 
as neutralized almost entirely her former advantage in naval 

warfare. Mechanism, to a great extent, as we have said, usurps 
the office of men. England no longer can claim to be mistress 
of the seas. Never again can she pretend to rely upon theskill 
of her trained seamen.t She must enter the lists on equal terms 
with her rivals, after centuries spent in getting a “ coigne of 


** The ships.of England continned, during the wars of the reign of George ITI. inferior to those of 
Frence and Spain. The skill of our commanders and the indomitable courage of our seamen 
eventually succeeded in these, as in all former contests, in annihilating opposition, and in 
triumphantly asserting our naval supremacy.’ —Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Ship-building.” 

Exception, of course, should be made of the American War of 1812-15 which, taking place du- 
ring the reign-of George IIL, decidedly did not furnish an instance of British seamen “ annihila- 
ting on position,” asin: furmer contests. But the general truth is undoubtedly correct. 

+ The battle of Trafalgar affords a decisive proof that it is owing to no peenliar maneuvre, il 
understood by others, of breaking the line, that the extraordinary successes of the English at sea 
are owing, but that the superior prowess snd naval skill of their sailors are alone the cause of 
their triamphs.”—A Lisen, iL. p. 341. 

¢ “The supremacy on the ocean which this country has so long held by means of the experi- 
ence of a large portion of the populatien as seamen, mast now depend on other sources of strength 
besides this; and it behooves the nation to make preparations suitable to meet the altered cir 
enumstances.”—Encyelopedia Britanniea, The nature of these “ necessary preparations" is not 
indicated, and would, indeed, be difficult to deseribe. 
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vantage.” She finds her accumulation of prestige swept away 
at one stroke by the introduction of steam. Possibly, had Eng- 
fand been first in the list to apply steam as a motor in war- 
vessels (as she might have been), at least a portion of her 
naval leadership would have remained. But this opportunity 
she threw away, as we shall presently record. 

The application of steam as a naval motor in fighting-ships 
was very limited until the advent of the screw propeller. The 
reason of this remarkable fact is, however, easily stated. In 
the first place, the interference of the clumsy paddle-wheel with 
the sailing-power and the ship’s battery, prevented the latter 
from full and free exercise. Inthe second place, the necessary 
exposure of paddle-machinery to hostile shot would have pre- 
cluded the general use of steam in naval warfare, because a 
single well-directed shot would have destroyed the motive- 
power, and left the ship an easy prey. But the introduction 
of the screw-propeller has so transformed the whole aspect of 
the steam marine, that from it should really be dated the 
:doption of steam as a motor in naval warfare. Without it, 
steam could never have been what it is now, the universal mo- 
tor for war-craft. In a letter delivered before the Royal Scot- 
tish Society of Arts, by James Spence, Esq.,; Chief Engineer of 
the steam factory at Portsmouth Dock-yard, he asserted that 
it would be found tha® in 1840 the royal steam navy con- 
sisted of between thirty-eight and fifty steam vessels (paddle 
vessels), of all classes ; that, in 1845, when the Queen reviewed 
the channel fleet, the steam branch was on that occasion repre- 
sented by onesolitary ship, the Paté/er ; that in 1853, when the 
Queen again reviewed the fleet at Spithead, the steam branch 
had increased to twenty-seven paddle-wheels and thirteen 
screws (the first instalment of reconstruction), while there were 
only three sailing-ships present. But, after 1846, screw-ships 
became general; and not only has the paddle-wheel been su- 
perseded in fighting-ships in England, but, to use the words of 
an authority already quoted, “there is not even a single ship 
unprovided with a screw now on the stocks.” 

‘he honor of this momentous change in the motive-power of 
fighting-ships belongs to America.* The general idea, indeed, 
of propelling vessels by a submerged helix or screw is very 
ancient,t and is claimed by nearly every great nation—the 
trench, English, Germans, Americans, Swedes, and even by the 
Chinese. There have also been many experiments in screw pro- 
pulsion, as those, for example, of Rexp, Savvaer, F. P. Saarrn. 
“In none of these cases,” says a high authority,t after reviewii.g 


* Scorr RussEit’s Naval Architecture; Bourne on Screw-Propeller; Encyc. Brit. Vol. XX., 
Pp. 639; * The Invention of the Serew-Propeller,” in the London Mechanics’ Magazine, Feb. 1865 
(an article from the pen of Bennett Wooperorr, Esq., of the British Museum). 

+ Smitit’s Classicai Dictionary ; article, “* Archimedes,” 

* London Mechanics’ Magazine, February, 1865, 
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them in. detail, ‘does any thing seem to have been carried into 
practical effect.” . A vessel built by Captain Ericsson, contirues 
this review, in summing up the whole case, “ was, probably, the 
first practical screw-propeller boat that the world ever saw.” 
And, in fine, the anthorconcludes: “The wndivided honors of 
having built the first practical screw-steamer, the first screw war- 
ship, and the first cupola war-vessel, thus belong to Captain Joun 
Ericsson.” In like manner the author of the very able disserta- 
tion on ship-building in the Encyclopedia Britannica declares 
that “many propositions had been made, and patents taken out, 
for propellers of this nature ; but a small-veseel fitted with a pro- 
peller patented by Ericsson was the jirst brought into practical 
use.” It had been reserved, indeed, for this eminent engineer, to 
make the screw a practical motor. This fact will be the more 
important to recall, perhaps, as lately some erroneous statements 
have been made in unprofessional journals concerning the mer- 
its of one of the most praiseworthy of those early experimen- 
ters, of whom, none, say the English authorities already quoted, 
ever brought their interesting endeavors to “ practical effect.” 

The great central fact in the history of screw-propulsion in 
naval warfare is that connected with the Princeton. The 
United States steamer Princeton was the first screw-propeller 
war-vessel ever built. All war screw-propeller ships the world 
over are more or less copies of this” original in the essen- 
tial points. In order, therefore, to avoid the interminable 
amount ‘of detail to which a description of all screw-vessels 
would lead us, it will be sufficient to give a clear idea of the 
history and character of this pioneer. For, to use the pithy 
language of Mr. Woopcrort, when, in 1846, the British had at 
length got a screw-ship, the Rattler, following the American 
idea, “ the subsequent history of the screw-propeller is, like most 
other histories of the kind, that of a sucezssion of British and 
foreign patents.” 

The Princeton, then, was the real fons e origo of what we 
have called a revolution in naval motive power, and, above all, 
in naval warfare. It will always be a source of national pride 
and glory that it was America that gave this frigate to naval 
science. It so happened. too, that the Princeton’ contained 
several other noteworthy «h iracteristics of the greatest credit. 
It is a remarkable fact that no screw-propeller engine has since 
been built, constructed to go below the water line, which sur- 
passes that of tne Princeton in trustworthiness, durability, 
strength, lightness, and mechanical excellence of performance. 
It was simpler and had fewer parts than any propeller engine ever 
put into a war-steamer. The Arrogant, for example, the first 
war-propeller vessel planned as such by the English—four or 
five years after the date of the United States steamer Princeton 
—had cylinders of nearly the same capacity as the American 
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prototype, and yet the engines oceupied 2,812 cubic feet in the 
vessel, while those of the Princeton occupied but about 1,738 
feet. This was one-third less space, in favor of the Princeton. 
The Princeton’s engines weighed eighty-six tons; the Arro- 
gant’s, which were built by the eminent English engineer, Pexy, 
were very much heavier. ; 
It was, however, the stupidity of the English which really 
\ gave to America the honor of being the pioneer nation in screw 
propulsion. In 1837, Ericsson, who had previously put the 
propeller in practical shape, had offered to the Lords of the 
Admiralty the opportunity of introducing the propeller into 
English ships. With wondertul lack of furesight they declined 
it, after its value was demonstrated before theirown eyes. The 
best description of the whole occurrence is the one which was 
given by J. O. Sarcent, Esq., before thé Boston Lyceum, in 
1844, This account it would be easy to paraphrase, but its 
chief interest comes from the fact of its early date. The rare 
pamphlet containing it is now out of print, and possibly not 
one in a thousand of our readers ever have seen it. We have 
verified its accuracy by careful reference to all the best authori- 
ties, and present it as‘an extremely curious and interesting 
story in the history of naval construction: 


“Perceiving the peculiar and admirable fitness of the screw for ships of war, 
Ericsson was confident that their lordships would at once order the construction 
of a war-steamer on the new principle. He invited them therefore (in the summer 
of 1837) to take an excursion ‘in tow of his experimental boat. Accordingly, the 

orgeous and gilt Admiralty barge was ordered up to the Somerset House, and the 
ittle steamer was lashed alongside. The barge contained Sir CHARLES ADAM, 
senior Lord of the Admiralty; sir WitL1aM Symonps, Chief Constructor of the 
British Navy; Sir Epwarp Parry, the celebrated commander of the second North 
Pole Expedition; Captain Beaurort, the Chief of the Topographical Department 
of the British Admiralty, and others of scientific and naval distinction. 

“In the anticipation of a severe scrutiny from so distinguished a personage as 
the Chief Constructor of the British Navy, the inventor had carefully prepared plans 
of his mode of propulsion, which were spread on the damask cloth of the magnifi- 
cent barge. To his utter astonishment, as we may well imagine, this scientific 
gentleman did not appear to take the slightest interest in hisexplanations. On the 
contrary, with those expressive shrugs of the shoulder, and shakes of the head, 
which convey so much to the bystander without absolutely committing the actor,— 
with an occasional sly, mysterious, undertone remark to his colleagues,—he indi- 
cated very plainly that though his humanity would not permit him to give a 
worthy man cause for so much unhappiness, yet the ‘he could an’ if he would’ 
demonstrate by a single word the utter futility of the whole invention. Mean- 
while the little steamer, with her precious charge, proceeded at a pace of ten miles 
an hour through the arches of the lofty Southwark and London bridges, toward 
Limehouse, and the steam-engine factory of the Messrs. Seawarp. Their lordships 
having landed and inspected the huge piles of ill.shaped cast-iron, misdenominated 
marine engines, intended for some of his Majesty’s steamers, with a look at their 
favorite propelling apparatus, the MorGan paddle-wheel, re-embarked and were 
safely returned to Somerset House, by the disregarded, noiseless and unseen 
propeller of the steamer. ‘ 

“Qn parting, Sir CuaRLEs ADAM, with a sympathizing air, shook the inventer 
cordially by the hand, and thanked him for the trouble he had been at in showing 
him and his friends this interesting experiment ; adding that he feared he had put 
himself to too great an expense and trouble on the occasion. Notwithstanding 
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this somewhat curious finale of the day’s excursion, Ericsson felt confident that their 
lordships could not fail to perceive the great importance of the invention. To 
his surprise, however, a few days afterward, a friend put into his hands a letter 
written by Captain BEAurort, at the suggestion, probably, of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, in which that gentleman, who had himself witnessed the experiment, ex- 
pressed regret to state that their lordships had certainly been very much disap- 
pointed at the result. The reason for this disappointment was altogether 
inexplicable to the inventor, for the speed attained at this trial far exceeded any 
thing that has ever been accomplished by any paddle wheel steamer on so small 
a scale. 

' “An accident soon relieved his astonishment, and explained the mysterious 
givings-out of Sir Witt1am Symonps, alluded to in our notice of the excursion. 
The subject having been started at a dinner-table when a friend of Ericsson was 
present, Sir William ingeniously and ingenuously remarked, that ‘even if the pro- 
peller had the power of propel.ing a vessel, it would be found altogether useless in 
practice, because, the power being applied in the stern, it would be abs »lutely im- 
possible to make a vessel steer.’ It may not be obvious to every one how our na- 
val philosopher derived his conclusion from his premises; but his hearers doubt- 
less readily acqu’esced in the oracular proposition, and were much amused at the 
idea of undertaking to steer a vessel when the power was applied to the stern. 
But we may well excuse the Lords of the British Admiralty for exhibiting no 
interest in the invention when we reflect that the engineering corps of the empire 
were arrayed in opposition to it; alleging that it was constructed upon erroneous 
principles, and full of practical defects, and regarding its failure as too certain to 
authorize any speculations even of its success. 

“The plan was specially submitted to many distinguished engineers, and was 
publicly discussed in the scientific journals; and there was no one but the inven- 
tor who refused to acquiesce in the truth of the numerous demonstrations, proving 
the vast loss of mechanical power which must attend this proposed substitute for 
the old-fashioned paddle-wheel.” 


The essential truth of this elaborate description might be 
substantiated by a score of authorities, and by none more posi- 
tively than by some of the more intelligent British naval con- 
structors themselves, in their bitter invectives against the course 
of the English Admiralty. Mr. E. J. Rexp, referring to the 
initial experiment with the screw-propeller, says that “ notwith- 
standing the success of the experiment, and the manifest advan- 
tages of a submerged propeller for a ship of war, Sir Wituram 
Symonps made no sign in favor of the new instrument.””* 

Fortunately, our country was represented officially at this 
epoch in England by men who could seize eagerly an opportu- 
nity which the wise men of Great Britain rejected. Our consul 
at Liverpool was Francis P. Oapen, of New Jersey; a gentle- 
man distinguished for his practical acquaintance with mechani- 
cal science, as well as for his ardent study of it. He saw 
instantly the force of Ertcsson’s argument, and not only that, 
‘but had joined him in constructing the experimental boat we 
have already described, and which, in grateful compliment, 
Captain Ericsson had called the “ Francis B. Ogden.” In 
addition, after the mortifying stupidity of the Admiralty had 
been made manifest in the rejection of Ertcsson’s plan, another 

* Still more sharply the same authority says :—“ Every ship now built fs fitted with that steam- 
driven submerged propeller, the introduction of waich the late surveyor of our navy, only eleven 


years since fe. é. in 1847]. was obstinately resisting, and had obstinately resisted for eleven years 
previou ly.” Lecture by E, J. Rexp, Esq., present Chief Coustructor of the British Navy, in 1853, 
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American official took up the cause of the inventor. Captain 
R. F. Srocxron, of the navy, then visiting at London, accoin- 
panied Ertcsson in one of his trial-trips on the Thames. It took 
this energetic, quick-sighted, and self-confident officer just one 
short excursion from London bridge to Greenwich to decide the 
whole question of the merits of the new invention. He 
instantly ordered on his own account two iron boats of the 
inventor, with his steam-machinery and propeller, accord- 
ing to the plans the Lords of the Admiralty had found so 
faulty. One of these, the 2. F. Stockton, crossed to 
America, and is still in use as a tow-boat. It was the first 
propeller-vessel ever used in America. Captain Srocxron, 
meanwhile, by plans and models, brought Captain Ertcsson’s 
invention before the Navy Department, and persistently urged 
its peculiar adaptability for ships of war. In a word, 
Ericsson, seeing that his field of operations was America, 
crossed hither. For two years, adverse circumstances prevented 
his plans from succeeding. At length, Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration ended, and under his suvcessor was built the ever- 
memorable Princeton. 

Not only was the Princeton the first war steamship ever 
built, but she was also the first vessel which carried her ma- 
chinery below the water-line, out of the reach of shot. Her - 
engine was the first direct-acting engine—that is, attached to 
the screw-shaft without the interposition of belts or gearing—of 
any magnitude.* In fact, it was entirely novel, from beginnin 
to end, and so very marked an innovation that it was openly a: 
unsparingly ridiculed by al] the experts who examined it. And 
yet, so accurately and perfectly did it work, though without model 
to follow, tried excellencies to copy, or exposed defects to avoid, 
that, years after, having worn out its hull, a new one was built 
expressly for it. It is this point which excited the admiration 
of Ex-engineer-in-chief C. B. Sruarr, in his work on the Naval 
and Mail Steamers of the United States. “Those engines,” 
he says, “ are now, after extensive service, in such good condition 
that a new hull has been built for them, and by this time the 
second Princeton has probably been to sea.” 

The model of the Princeton below the water line was design- 
ed by the same engineer who originated her steam machinery 
and propeller. It is now well known that proper stern lines are 
even more essential to the efficient performance of the propeller 
than to that of either sails or paddles. Yet, in many of the 
early war propeller steamers built by the English, the stern 
was purposely made full, and, of ‘course, in due time had to be 
altered, at great expense. The general character and power of 
the Princeton may be best judged by examining an accurate 


* Ericsson was the first to employ direct acting engines, and he is the originator of all the 
types of engines nuw in extensive use for driving the screw direct. 
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record of her principal dimensions, This record, accordingly, we 
introduce, because the Princeton has now passed into history as 
the satisfactory solution of the great problem of a complete 
steamship of war: 


Displazement with about 30 per cent. of the stores 

OMpPOMME : 6 oe ioiuid. h aides tice SOSA sO 954 tons. 
Tonnage O. M 663 “ 
Mean draft of water 16 ft. 14 in. 
Length between perpendiculars 153 feet 84 inches. 

“on deck 165 feet 2 inches. 

MMtOMO DICAGED soi 66.6's wsin sing sis “0 bE 0 ols Sivie 30 feet. 
Depth of hold 21 feet 6 inches. 
Displacement in proportion to circumscribing par- 

allelopipedon -525 
Area of greatest inverse transverse section 338 square feet. 
Launching weight of hull...............0000- * 418 tons. 
Area of the: sails 11,752 square feet. 


EnGinrs.—Two semi-cylindrical, equal to two 574 inch diameter cylinder 
by 3 feet length of stroke. 

BorLer.—Three flue-boilers, with an aggregate of 2,420 square feet of heat- 
ing surface and 134 square feet of fire-grate. 

ARMAMENT.—Two 12-inch pivot wrought-iron shell or solid shot-guns, 
one carried forward, the other amidships, and twelve 32-;oundercarronades 
in broadside. 


To the United States, therefore, belongs the honor—and an 
honor which never has been questioned—ot building the vessel 


which has served as a model for the reconstruction of the steam 
navies of the world, At a distance, no one could distinguish 
the Princeton from an ordinary sailing-vessel, for she was a 
steam-vessel with every part of her motive power below the 
water-line. The inestimable advantage of this mode of con- 
struction needs no word of explication. The ingeniously 
improved scheme of protecting the steam-machinery of the 
Kearsarge by festoons of chain-cable, hung over thie ship’s 
sides, in her battle with the Alabama, has often been admired. 
But had it been the first Princeton which engaged the Alabama, 
she would have had no need of the device, for she protected her 
own machinery. We have said that, at a distance, she looked 
like a sailing ship. The astonishment which her first appear- 
ance cieated may be imagined. A friend and eye-witness has 
often described to us the memorable race between the Princeton 
and the fastest ocean paddle-steamer of that day in the world, 
the Great Western. The Great Western was aware that the 
new United States war vessel, propelled by an unseen instrument, 
intended to run with her a sufficient distance to make 
a fair trial of speed, in one of her voyages from New York to 
Liverpool. She was theretore fully prepared. On the day in 
question, shortly after the Great Western had passed the Battery 
in New York Harbor, with volumes of dense smoke pouring 
from her pipe, her paddle-wheels leaving a snow-white wake 
behind them, the Princeton came down the Hudson at. great 
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speed. She looked like a fine model of a sailing-ship, with 
yards squared and not a stitch of canvas spread—no smoke- 
pipe visible, it being lowered to a level with the rail—no smoke 
to be seen, anthracite being the fuel employed ; but propelled 
by a noiseless and unseen agency. She soon reached and 
passed the Great Western, steamed round her, and passed her 
a second time before the two reached their point of final 
separation. 
he Princeton, as we have said, embodied every feature of 
the American steamship of war. She carried out in a marked 
degree the American idea of large calibre guns. Indeed, no 
wooden vessel of similar ‘inniige ban since carried so powerful 
a battery. .Her monster guns were mounted on wrought-iron 
carriages, also designed by Captain Ericsson, and fitted with 
nearly the same friction-gear for checking the recoil as has 
since been so successfully nsed in the monitors for the 15-inch, 
20-ton gun. The Princeton, however, would have been im- 
— by about twenty feet additional length. But, even as 
uilt, she exceeded in size the limit given to Captain Stockton 
for carrying out the experiment. The dimensions of the United 
States Steamer /roquozs, the first vessel in the navy worthy to be 
called a successor of the Princeton, show that this was the chief 
alteration made in the model of the latter’s hull. And could the 
Princeton have been provided with as capacious boilers as those 
of the Zroguois, she would certainly have been as fast.* As it 
was, as sufticient pressure could be maintained to make thirty-six 
revolutions per minute, her speed was fully thirteen miles, of 
5,280 feet, per hour. 

It has been explained that the wonderfully successful nerform- 
ances of Captain Ericsson’s propeller, the Francis B. Ogden, 
witnessed by the British Admiralty in the summer of 1837, 
received no approval from that body, and Sir William Symonds, 
the chief constructor of the navy, actively busied himself in 
pouring cold water on the propeller project. However, the in- 
evitable fact which was brought out by the performance sunk 
into the minds of some of the spectators, and, after long burial, 
bore fruit. After the successful performance of the Archimedes,t 
a vessel fitted with an Archimedean screw, in October, 1839, the 
Admiralty determined upon adopting the screw for the ‘service 
of the royal navy. The /attler, the offspring of this deci- 
sion, and the first screw-propeller war-vessel built in Europe, 


* The Jroquois has boilers containing 8,660 square feet of heating-surface and 270 square feet 
of Fae aid, are therefore of more than twice the power of those of the Princetun, 
+The A es was built by Mr. F. P. Surru’s Archimedean Screw-Propelier Company. 
After the experimental trials were over, the en; were taken out of her, and she was suld for a 
sailing vessel, Mr. F. P. Smrra had previously conducted experiments with the Archimedean 
screw, contemporaneonsly with Captain Exicsson’s experiments with his propeller. , 
Mr, Surrn’s system consisted in placing an Archimedean screw in the “ dead-wood” of a vessel, 


(see his specification)—a system which it is almost a to add, has never, for obvious 
reasons, been employed in practice. See London Mechunics Alagueine for Feb., 1565; Bourxa 
on the Sorew-Propeller ; and Encyel, Brit., Arts. on Ship-building and Steam Navigation, 4 
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was tried in the Thames in 1343. A series of experiments, 
protracted through many years, was made upon this vessel. 
At length, the Admiralty appeared satisfied that the prin- 
ciple on which the Ogden’s propeller had been constructed was 
correct, and the screw-propeller itself an efficient instrument 
for propulsion. They ordered twenty vessels to be fitted with 
it. But Sir Witt1am Symonps, the chief’ constructor, was still 
so hostile to the new instrument, that its progress in the British 
navy was very slow for many years. In fact, his opposition to 
the propeller was the principal cause which led to Sir Wittram’s 
reaignation, The prejudices of the Admiralty contributed also 
to retard the cause of screw-propulsion.* 

Two remarkable mistakes were made by the persons who 
designed the early British naval screw-propeller vessels. Mr. 
Sarru had applied the Archimedean screw to a vessel with very 
fine after-lines, and, her performance being very much below 
the point anticipated, this gentleman briskly charged the defi- 
ciency in speed to the fineness of these lines. As a matter of 
fact, of course, the great fault lay in the instrument itself. But 
the Admiralty, convinced ,apparently, by Mr. Smrru’s reasoning, 
that in screw-propeller vessels the afier-lines should be bluif, 
ordered the screw-vessels then in process of construction to be 
built in accordance with that theory. Of course, they proved 
dead failures, as far as meeting expectation was concerned. Fine 
after-lines are essential to speed in any vessel, and above all in 
one fitted with a screw-propeller. Many of these vessels had 
to be pulled to pieces, and altered at great expense.t It is difti- 
cult to comprehend how a blunder committed so directly against 
well-established physical laws, could have been perpetrated by 
men professing to be naval architects, and less than twenty 
years ago ; and particularly as the laws of fluid resistance were 
practically as well understood then as now. This constituted 
the first of the two mistakes we spoke of. 

The other error was in supplying the new vessels with what 
is termed “ auxiliary” steam power, The official reports of the 
trial trips, at the measured mile, of the screw-propeller vessels 
built fur the British navy, during the first ten years after the 
introduction of the propeller ; show that even under the favora- 
ble conditions arranged for them—with the steam machinery in 

*The ere Britannica, epeaking of the new era upon which the navy was entering in 
1846-7, says : * With respect to the class of ships ordered to de built at this period in the dock- 
yards, nv change in accordance with the advanced state of screw propulsion took place. The Naval 
members of the Board of Admiralty were men who had long looked upon the noble line-of-battle 
ships of the navy as not to be, surpassed, and they could not apparently make up their minds to 
desecrate them, as they seemed to consider it, by the introduction of steam power. The result of 
this somewhat romantic feeling was, that early in Sir Baldwin Walker’s administration, a number 
of sailing three~leckers were laid down in opposition to the expressed opinion of the leading civil 

rofessional officers attached to the Admiriltv, Not one of these bas or will be launched as asail- 
ng vessel, They have all been conyerted, or are under conversion, into screw-ships, by being 
lengthened in midships, at the bows and also atthe sterns, ‘The greater portion of the other three 
sailing three deckers are also being razeed and converted into two-decked screw ships, their 


sterns ay being altered,” 
+ Encycl. B.ic.; Mungay on Marine Engines ; London Engineer, September, 1865. 
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perfect order and the water “smooth—the speed of these vessels 
was only between five and a half and six knots per hour! 
Propeller vessels powered so low as only to give this speed 
under these circumstances, could hardly, when facing a “ fresh 
topsail breeze,” make any headway at all. Since that time, 
however, the element of speed has heen regarded as so im- 
portant as to be obtained at any sacrifice. From that time, 
accordingly, a great increase in the propelling power will be 
noticed. 

National jealousy soon supplied the lack of scientific skill and 
enthusiasm, in ‘accelerating tle conversion, in England, of the 
sailing-vessels into steam-vessels, and the building of new 
propeller-vessels. The great activity displayed by the French 
in adopting the new motor, so soon as its merits had been made 
evident to them, and the rapidity with which, in conformity with 
this idea, they transformed old sailing-ships and launched new 
screw-vessels,. stirred England up to equal energy. When 
Ericsson left England, he consigned his interests there to the 
guardianship of Count Apotru E. pe Rosen. In 1843, Count 
Rosen received an order from the French government, to fit a 
forty-four gun frigate, the Pomune, with an Ericsson propeller, and 
with engines of two hundred and twenty-horse-power, which were 
to be located beneath the water-line, as in the case of the Princeton, 
The next year, the English government gave Count Rosen in- 
structions to fit the frigate Amphion with a propeller, and with 
engines of three hundred horse-power, which were to be fixed 
below the water-line like those of the Pomone. The engines 
of these vessels were the first engines in Europe which were 
kept below the water-line. They were also the first direct-act- 
ing horizontal engines employed to give motion to the screw. 
The air-pumps were also horizontal, were double-acting, and 
were furnished with canvas-valves to diminish the shock in- 
cident to shutting of large apertures, where so high a speed had 
to be maintained. Both vessels were completely successful.* 
It will be obvious at once that these engines were almost iden- 
tical with those now most nsed for naval purposes, particularly 
in the American navy. Their general plan having been sent 
across by Ericsson from this country; the details were carried 
out by Holm, an eminent Swedish engineer. 

In the English navy, the Pattler seems to have been built to 
see if a propeller would’ really propel a vessel. Her engines 
were a set of ordinary paddle-wheel engines, attached to the 
screw by means of gearing, and of course projecting above the 
water line. After her came a number of auxiliary-powered 
frigates, commencing with the Arrogant, which was tried on 


the 12th of April, 1849, Then came line-of-battle ships, altered 


* Bougnzg on the Screw-Propeller. 
Vou. V.—36 
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to receive the propeller. Then, a number of block-ships, such 
as the Blenheim, Hogue, &c., which were simply old sailing 
vessels, fitted with the propeller, and which were useless as far 
as their steam-power was concerned, except fur home defence. 
Finally came the heavy full-powered frigates of the Mers 
class, the construction of which was forced by our own magnifi- 
cent frigates of 1854. The grand work of building the mod- 
ern steam navy appears to have been completed about the year 
1859. 

Here, on the very threshold, as it were, of our task, the want 
of space compels us to pause. But we have set forth at least 
the leading parts of the origin of the modern steam navies of 
the world, and detailed the method of the introduction of the 
screw-propeller, by the three leading maritime powers. It was 
the first introduction of. this wonderful instrument, however, 
which is chiefly worthy of record. “Its subsequent history,” 
to repeat the idea already quoted, is that of a succession of 

atents. Its invention, however, marks the time when a revo- 
ution was wrought in naval warfare since its adoption, and, in 
direct consequence thereof “old things are passed away, and all 
things are become new.” It is a pleasure to reflect upon the 
honorable part played by America in this new order of things. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CommoporE Jonn Ropcers stands, to our mind, as the representative of one of 
the highest types—if not the very highest—of excellence in the naval profession. 
Learned, skilled, brave, bold, fertile in conception, dauntless in action, simple and 
unassuming—no officer has higher claims upon the regard of his countrymen than 
Commodore RopGErs, even if his services during the rebellion had not superadded 
others as patent. Nor has any American a higher conception of the destiny of his. 
nation than we have. 

It is therefore with sincere regret that we find ourselves quite unable to approve 
the recent action of the Commodore, in proposing to the British Admiral a forcible 
resistance by the combined fleets of England and the United States to the threat- 
ened bombardment of Valparaiso by the Spanish frigates. There was every thing 
to extenuate the act; little, we cannot help thinking, to justify it. A defenceless 
town, the chief seaport of a friendly American republic, about to be destroyed, in 
wantonness, not in war, by the power ‘of the cruel Spaniard, and ruin thereby 
brought upon many American and English merchants : the fleets of those nations 
lying idly at anchor, meanwhile, with the tompions in their guns. We grant the 
temptation, and are proud of the stand taken by our Commodore, but dare not jus- 
tify it, remembering that, if for Spanish we read American fleet, for Valparaiso a 
British port, and the interference had come from France and Spain, all America 
would have rung with an indignation as great as its present applause at the same 
drama with different actors. 

There are just two theories of right and wrong in the affairs of men: 1. The 
British, which is, I do what I choose; what I do is right; what you do is wrong. 
2. The Human, or Golden, Rule of doing what you would suffer. 


THe Army Bit failed in the House of Representatives, chiefly, as we believe, 
because of the impracticable views of the Chairman of the House Military Com- 
mittee, who seemed to prefer a rejection of his bill to the passage of Mr. Wilson’s 
as it came from the Senate. The House was wearied of the long debate and dog- 
matic insistance upon every detail, and revenged itself by rejecting the bill as a 
whole. The Chairman had a party, the Invalid Corps had a party, the Provost 
Marshal-General had a most obnoxious and determined party, but the Army had 
none. We beg the army distinctly to understand and remember that the Provost 
Marshal-General, by insisting, through his friends, in being made a part, and an 
anomalous and superfluous part, withal, of the peace establishment as proposed 
helped to defeat the organization of any such establishment. This happens to be 
precisely what one of our contributors pointed out would be essayed with regard 
to the new Militia Bill—namely, that an attempt would be made to cut out the 


office of Adjutant-General of the Militia for one man, even if it should defeat the 
measure. 
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We are still in hopes that our legislators will be brought to see the press- 
ing importance of fixing this matter on a permanent basis. The voice of the 
whole country calls for it, and the army has now spoken through: its official head. 
General GRANT’s letter to the Secretary of War will, necessarily, have great weight 

‘in the councils at Washington. It is a sturdy, common-sensible document, as is 
his wont to write; showing exactly why and where the Federal forces are needed 
to garrison the country, how large that force should be, the necessity of fixing it 
now ; presenting the whole matter in the pointed, emphatic manner peculiar to 
him, which admits no possibility of dodging or denying. 


OUR NEUTRAL FRIENDS in the East Indies were in the habit, during the war, of 
narrating, with undisguised glee, to the natives and local merchants of those distant 
parts, how the entire navy of America had been destroyed by one single rebel 
ship, built in England. Proof: Where was the American Navy? Wherever it 
might be, certainly not in the India or China Seas. The other day an intelligent 
French merchant in the Kast, hardly crediting these legends in their full extent, 
inquired of one of our consuls how many ships remained of our navy. The 
consul gazed at him for a moment with a sympathizing expression, and rcplied, 
immovably, “* Well, about four hundred.” 


ALL THE FRENCHMEN seem not to have left Mexico yet, but we think they will all 
be gradually withdrawn by the emperor, if nothing “turns up’’ disastrous to the 
United States. 


THE BILL reviving the grade of general in the army was passed with great una- 
nimity in the House of Representatives, with a proviso, however, which we hope 
will be stricken out in the Senate, the practical effect of which is to prevent the 
vacancy created by the promotion of Lieutenant-General Grant from being filled. 
We think the grades of General and Lieutenant-General, or their equivalents, 
should permanently exist in our army, besides the subordinate ones of Major- 
General and Brigadier-General, Antediluvian prejudices to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we cannot see why a constitutional government should have no officer 
of higher rank than that of a division commander. Until within five years we 
have been afraid of the word “ Admiral.” Even yet, rather than call them by 
the terrible name of “‘ Ambassadors,” we give our most important representatives 
abroad titles which place them, in foreign estimation, below the ornamental emis- 
saries of the pettiest monarchies. Lieutenant-General Grant, in overthrowing the 
rebellion, conquered a prejudice, and will be a General. 


General J. W. Dz Pryster (or “ Anchor”), formerly Adjutant-General of 
the State of New York, and the author of a number of pamphlets and works on 
military subjects, has, in accordance with a concurrent resolution passed by the 
Legislature of New York at its last session, received from Governor FENTON the 
brevet rank of Major-General. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


I 
OBITUARY. 


J.-L. VAN BUREN, MAJOR AND A.D.C. AND BREVET BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL, U. S. VOLS. 


James Lyman Van Boren was born in 1837, on the 21st of June, at.Dunkirk, 
N.Y. His schoolboy-life was all spent within the State, and most of it in the city 
of New York. In 1850 he entered one of the Ward schools, then rapidly improv- 
ing in character under the stimulus of the recent establishment of the Free Acad- 
emy, and recruited by the hundreds of students who, like Van Buren, sought 
ultimate admission to that institution. In the summer of 1852 he was admitted 
to the Academy, and inthe autumn began his studies there. The five years’ course 
he reduced to four, by passing from the class of 1857 to the class of 1856. He 
stood well in his studies; prevented from standing among the highest only by his 
unwillingness to give equal attention to all branches, while he excelled in those he 
most enjoyed. He graduated in 1856, and remained afterward for a year in con- 
nection with the Academy, studying the modern languages, especially German. 

In 1857 he began the study of law, in the office of a firm of large practice in 
New York. He remained there a student for some time, afterward beginning to 
practise in a small way, and progressing rapidly until, in June, 1859, there came an 
opportunity to visit Europe. He went out by sailing-ship to London, travelled after- 
ward through much of Western Europe, especially Switzerland and Italy, lived 
awhile at Rinteln, in Hesse, where he studied hard at the language, and returned in 
January, 1860. Mr. Lrncotn had been elected. The country was full of excitement. 
Van Buren, whose opinions as to the evil of slavery and the right and importance 
ef nationality had never been douvtful, and never disguised, was almost content to 
have the questions at issue transferred from politics to arms. When the first cal 
for troops was made, he was eager to take the field, and was with difficulty kept 
from going with the 7th Regiment, New York State National Guard, on its first 
march to Washington. 

In the autumn he entered the 53d Regiment New York Volunteers, called the 
D’Epineuil Zouaves, with the commission of Second Lieutenant, being unwilling to 
accept any higher rank. He joined his regiment at Staten Island, and went with it 
to Annapolis, where it became a part of Brigadier-General Burnsipr’s army, intend- 
ed for some coastwise expedition, destination unknown. While at Annapolis, he was 
transferred to the Signal Corps, under a general order, detailing two lieutenants 
from each regiment to learn the signal code. Thence he was assigned for duty on 
Brigadier-General FosTEr’s staff, and soon after, the expedition sailed, encountering 
heavy gales, which drove the little vessel which carried the Signal Corps far out to 
sea, and into great danger. 

Lieutenant Van Buren’s first battle was Roanoke Island. General Fostez men- 
tioned him in his official report of the battle as conspicuous for marked coolness and 
bravery. He was engaged in carrying orders all through the fight, exposed toa 
heavy fire. The victory of New Berne followed soon after, where he was also en- 
gaged as aide-de-camp. When head-quarters had been established in New Berne, 
Lieutenant Van Buren was transferred to General Burnstpe’s staff, and discharged 
the duties of Department Judge Advocate. In June, 1862, he was transferred to 
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the position of Military Secretary to Provisional Governor STANLEY, at the request 
of the latter, remaining still at New Berne. His rank of Major and Aide-de-camp 
dates from about this time. He had been very unwilling to leave General Burn- 
siDE, and had been promised his position on the staff again if the General should 
leave North Carolina. This soon came to pass, when MCCLELLAN had been 
defeated before Richmond, and BuRNSIDE brought up a part of his army to re-en- 
foree the Army of the Potomac. Major VAN BurEn was left behind, but soon 
after went to Washington, and then to New York, on duty; and at once hurried 
on by way of Harrisburg to join the army, reaching the head-quarters of the newly- 
formed Ninth Corps the day after the battle of Antietam. He remained with 
General BurnsipE while he was in command, first of that corps, and afterward of 
the Potomac Army, but came home in the winter, and lay for a time dangerously 
sick, and before he rejoined the army, General BurNsIDE was succeeded in its com- 
mand by General HOOKER. 

In the spring of 1863 the Department of the Ohio was formed, the Ninth Corps 
sent to the new department, and General BurnsivE established his head-quarters 
at Cincinnati. In August the General and his staff went to the front, and the 
East Tennessee campaign began. In September the army entered Knoxville. 
The winter was spent in driving the rebels out of East Tennessee and in defending 
Knoxville against LoNGSTREET’s siege. In the spring of 1864, the Ninth Corps 
was sent East again and ordered to recruit, head-quarters being fixed at New 
York, It entered Virginia to join GRANT’s campaign against Richmond. Major 
Van BUREN was constantly engaged and exposed in the furious fighting of that 
May. For services in this campaign he received the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and afterward brevet rank of Colonel for the Knoxville campaign. In the 
assault on the rebel works at Petersburg, after the mine was exploded, Colonel 
Vas Buren was detailed to accompany the commanding officer of one of the 
assaulting divisions, and distinguished himself greatly. When General BURNSIDE 
received leave of absence, Colonel Van BuREN came North with him, but returned 

.afterward to join General Parke, who commanded the corps. His services at the 
Fort Steadman fight were signal and fully recognized. For gallant and good ser- 
vice before Petersburg he received his brevet grade of Brigadier-General. 

After the fall of Petersburg, General Van BuREN was kept at Washington for 
awhile on duty, and was then ordered to join General Parke at New York, in 
command of the district, Soon after this, in August, 1865, he was attacked with 
the commencement of a sickness, from which he never recovered, His disease 
contracted long before, perhaps in North Carolina, slowly developed itself, and he 
died on the 13th of April last, at his father’s residence. 

He was a brave and affectionate man, with his heart right, and with strong 
sense of duty always awake. He was conscientious and candid beyond most men. 
Knowing himself and his faults very well, he was magnanimous in the true sense ; 
he had noble ambitions, and ready sympathies. He was a sagacious officer, full 
of resources, and prompt in action. And he always loved his country with that 
truer love that desired her moral greatness more than her material prosperity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[A RELIABLE correspondent favors us with the following interesting account of a 
performance of our navy in the East Indies. The facts are guaranteed by the 
statements of the Japanese papers of September, 1864, and of the official documents 
of our Minister in Japan, General PruryN, and by the British Admiral.—Eprrors. ] 


NAVAL EXPLOIT IN THE JAPANESE WATERS.—-OPENING THE STRAITS OF 
SIMONOSEKI, 


In the summer of 1864, a combined fleet of English, French, and Dutch ships of 
war was stationed at Yokohama, in the Island of Japan. It became necessary for 
them to insist on the Japanese Government complying with the terms of a treaty, 
by which it had been agreed that the inland sea of Japan should be opened to 
foreign commerce. That government expressed its desire that the treaty should 
be faithfuliy observed, but admitted its inability to carry it into effect, as the 
Prince of Nagato, one of the powerful nobles who had control over the district in 
question, refused to allow the passage of foreign ships through his territories. 

The commanders of the allied fleet then determined to take the matter into 
their own hands, and destroy or dismantle the forts which controlled the inland sea, 

As the American Government was a party to the treaty, it was considered im. 
portant that our flag should be represented in the expedition, 

Our only force on the spot was the Jamestown sloop-of-war. As she was a 
sailing-vessel, she was unsuited to join in the enterprise, but her commander, Cap- 
tain Cicero Price, expressed his willingness to assist as far as was in his power. 
Our minister in Japan, General Ropert H. Pruyy, concurred with Captain Price, 
and together they chartered, on behalf of our government, the American steamer 
Ta-Kiang, and placed her under the command of Lieutenant FREDERICK PEARSON, 
of the Jamestown, with a detachment of sailors from the crew of the Jamestown, 
and her 30-pound Parrott gun, besides three small guns with which the steamer 
was already armed. 

On the 5th of September, 1864, the attack was commenced by the combined 
fleet. It lasted three days, and resulted in their dismantling the forts and reducing 
them to complete submission. The Japanese, however, resisted with spirit, and 
were not overcome until they had inflicted a loss on the allies of twelve killed and 
fifty-four wounded. 

In a description of the battle, published in an extra to the Japan Commercial 
News of September 18, 1864, the conduct of the American steamer is spoken of in 
the following terms: “The Za-Kiang, United States steamer, having anchored 
between the Semiramis and Huryalus, although but a transport, got into position 
and commenced firing from her 30-pound Parrott rifled gun, with such effect and 
precision as to command the admiration of the fleet. At 5.30 p. x, the fire of the 
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Japanese slackened. Firing was kept up by the fleet at intervals during the 
night.” 

The fleet which the Ya-Kiang accompanied consisted of nine British, three 
French, and four Dutch ships, and after the action the British Admiral, Sir 
AvuGustus Kuper, Commander-in-chief of the expedition, addressed the following 
letter to the commander of the American steamer: 


H. B. M.’s 8S. Evryatus, Srraits or SIMONOSEKI, 
September 11, 1864. 


Sir :—The operations in the Straits of Simonoseki having terminated, I am de- 
sirous of conveying to yourself, and through you to the men under your immediate 
orders, the expression of my best thanks for the assistance rendered by the Ta- 
Kiang throughout the progress of the recent events, which have been attended 
with the most complete and successful results, 

The courtesy shown by you, in receiving temporarily on board the 7a-Kiang the 
wounded of the squadron, has been of considerable advantage to us, and I shall 
have much pleasure in reporting to her Majesty’s Government your ready acquies- 
cence in my wishes on all occasions when the services of the Ja-Kiang could be 
made available toward the success of the operations. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
AvuGustus KuPER, 
Vice- Admiral and Commander-in-chief. 

Lieutenant Parson, United States Navy, 

United States Steam- Vessel ‘‘ Ta-Kiang.” 


The wounded placed on board the Ja-Kiang were attended to, in part, by Dr. 
VEDDER, of the Jamestown. 

In the Admiral’s official account, published in the London Gazette of November 
18, 1864, the services of Lieutenant Pearson and his gallant crew are duly 
acknowledged. 

As this is perhaps the first instance in our history in which an American ship of 
war has fought in conjunction with a fleet of foreign vessels, it is gratifying to 
know that the honor of our flag was so well sustained, as it appears to have been 
by the 7a-Kiang and her commander and crew. 

Sixty-two guns were captured from the Japanese by the combined fleet, and a 
arge bronze 32-pounder was assigned to the 7u-Kiang as a trophy. 


MORTALITY IN OUR ARMY. 


[The following statistics, compiled by the Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, showing the loss of life during the war, from all causes, are 
of too great permanent value to be lost among the driftwood of the daily press.— 
Eprrors.] 


The following table shows the total casualties in action, and from the effect of 
wounds and disease, in the volunteer troops furnished by the several States and 
Territories, in the regular and colored troops, and other organizations raised 
directly under the authority of the. United States, and the aggregate number of 
troops raised under all calls, reduced to the three years’ standard: 
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COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF OFFICERS AND MEN, 


Of the grand total of deaths from all causes (280,420), there died, in action and 
of wounds, 157 officers and men of the regular army, and 5,064 of other white 
and colored troops, and of disease, 83 of the former and 2,233 of the latter 
making an aggregate of 7,542 officers. Of the enlisted men comprised in the 
above grand total, there died, in action and of wounds, 90,868, and of disease, 
180,010. 

From this it appears, first, that of killed in battle and of wounds there was one 
officer to every eighteen enlisted men, showing greater suffering from the chances 
of battle of officers, who, with full rank:, constitute about a twenty-fifth part of 
the army, than of enlisted men. Secondly, it appears, on the other hand, that only 
one officer to every ninety men has died of disease. The several causes of this 
remarkable disproportion are evident. Officers are better sheltered than enlisted 
men. 

Their food is generally better in quality and more varied in kind. They are not 
so much crowded together in tents, and therefore less subject to contagious and 
epidemic diseases. They have superior advantages in regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. As prisoners of war, too, they are generally treated more leniently. 
Another favoring, and by no means least potential cause, of a psychological nature, 
is the superior elasticity of spirit and moral power of endurance which is given to 
a man by investing him with a commission and its accompanying authority, re- 
sponsibility, and hopes of advancement. 


EXTRAORDINARY MORTALITY FROM DISEASE AMONG COLORED TROOPS. 


A very noteworthy feature of the above tables is the extraordinary mortality 
among the colored troops from disease it exhibits. It is seen that, while 2,997 died 
in action and of wounds, the enormously large number of 26,301 died of disease. 
Among the white troops, the proportion of deaths in action and from wounds to the 
deaths from disease is about as one to two; among the colored troops, as one to 
eight. About 180,000 colored men were enlisted in the army during the war, of 
whom accordingly nearly one out of every seven died of disease. The general 
proportion among white troops is one to fifteen, 

These figures indicate conclusively that the negro, in the condition in which the 
war found him, was less capable than the white man of enduring the trials, phys- 
ical and moral, of military service. It may be assumed that where one died of 
disease, at least five others were seriously sick, so that a large proportion of the 
colored troops must have been constantly upon the sick list. A close analysis of 
the causes of this difference of physical fitness for military service in the two 
races, however, would, no doubt, show that they were in the main of a psycholo- 
gical character—that the great susceptibility of the colored man to disease arose 
from a certain lack of mental activity and buoyancy of feeling, and that a higher 
moral and intellectual culture would diminish the defect. This view is sustained 
by the professional opinion of medical authorities, 
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PROPORTION PER THOUSAND, CONTRIBUTED TO THE TOTAL OF DEATHS IN ACTION 
AND FROM WOUNDS BY EACH LOYAL STATE. 
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Arranging the States in groups, the average proportion is in the New England 
States, 44.76; in the Middle States, 31.79; in the Western States, 36.81; and in 
the Border States, 25.32. 

It appears from the foregoing that, as a rule, the mortality from battle ranged 
highest in the northernmost States, both Eastern and Western. The high ratio of 
New England, 44.76, corresponds to that of Iowa, 45.44; of Michigan, 41.82, and 
of Wisconsin, 42.01. A remarkable deviation from this rule, however, is presented 
by Kansas, which is the highest on the list. 

The excessive mortality in battle in the troops of that gallant State is, no doubt 
due to the warlike spirit kindled in its population in the early days of its existence, 
and nourished since. The same singularly martial disposition that induced more 
than half of the able-bodied men of the State to enter the army without bounty, 
it may be supposed, led her troops to expose themselves most valorously to the 
risks of battle. 


PROPORTION PER THOUSAND OF DEATHS FROM DISEASE IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 
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With the States in groups, we have an average proportion for the New England 
States of 70.45; Middle States, 31.79; Western States, 36,81; and Border States 
25.32. 

The variations of mortality from disease resulted in part from the nature of the 
respective services required of troops drawn from different localities. 
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An undue proportion of New England troops was used in the unhealthy Atlantic 
and Gulf States of the South, and to this circumstance may be attributed in a 
measure the fact that“70.45 per thousand of the men from the Eastern Statzs died of 
disease. The men from the West served in the fever-breeding valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its southern tributaries, and this aided no doubt in swelling their mor- 
tality-list. The troops from the Border States served mainly in the same regions, 
and suffered from the same cause. Ail their ratios are higher than the general 
ratio of the loyal States, which is but 59.22. 

Again, the Middle States, whose men fought to the larger extent in the Army of 
the Potomac, lost only 37.88, which is 33.67 below the ratio of the Western States, 
and 21.34 below the general ratio. Virginia was a healthier field of service than 
the bottoms of the Tennessee or the lowlands of Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, and it cannot be denied, moreover, that the Army of the Potomac was 


always by far the best provided of all our large armies. 


SUMMARY. 
From the foregoing table, it appears that, of the total number of troops, reduced 
to the three years’ standard, furnished by the several States, there was lost by 
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Comparing the relative mortality from all causes in the regular forces and volun- 
teer troops, we find the following ratios and proportions per thousand men fur- 
nished (the regular army numbered about 67,000 officers and men during the war): 
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The foregoing statistical statements comprise only officers and men who died in 
the service, and not the tens of thousands who were discharged for disability con- 
tracted in the service, from the effect of which they subsequently died in private 
life. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Campaigns of a Non-Combatant, and his Romaunt Abroad during the War. By 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. New York: BLELOcK & CoMPaNny. 


We are happy to welcome to the ranks of American authors one so widely 
known as a brilliant and versatile journalist. The first of our war correspondents 
to go abroad, Mr. TowNSEND contributed to the British periodicals a series of 
papers suggested by his recent experiences, which our neutral friends found of an 
instructive or entertaining interest. Returning in time to be “in at the death” of 
the Confederacy, he sketched the last scenes at Five Forks, and in and about 
Richmond; and these two series of papers, together with an animated account of 
his literary life in England, form the staple of the book. The “Campaigns of a 
Non-Combatant” is just what it purports to be. It depicts scenes in camp and on 
the march, episodes of the soldier’s life, the vicissitudes and perils encountered 
by an ambitious, enterprising correspondent—it is, in short, a graphic picture of 
the adventurous, rollicking Bohemianism of war correspondence. He does not claim 
to criticise campaigns nor settle great military questions; he simply paints war 
and battle episodes vividly and picturesquely, and photographs characters and 
scenes which he saw, or of which he wasa part. He neither deifies nor drags 
down our generals; undazzled by the stars, he is no respecter of persons, and 
everywhere displays the lack of reverence peculiar to the genuine correspondent. 
The book is for the ex-soldier, who would see himself as a non-combatant saw him ; 
and fur the civilian, who would behold battles without the danger, or the dirt of 
the actual combat. The boys, too, will find in it wilder and more absorbing ad- 
venture than any given them by their beloved MAYNE Ret. We look with interest 
on the development of a talent, of which this is the first offering, and from which 
we anticipate riper and richer fruit. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE, Author of 

“ Atalanta in Calydon” and “ Chastelard.” Boston: Ticknor & Fie.ps. 

It would be unfair to measure these earlier poems of Mr. SWINBURNE by the 
standard proper to his later works, which were first given to us. They are crude ; 
they display the unpleasant peculiarities of a youthful and artificial style ; they 
have but few of the beauties of thought and expression found in that full flower 
of his genius—the “ Atalanta.” The tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s Day is the 
subject of the ‘ Queen-Mother,” and in it are introduced the principal Catholic and 
Huguenot figures of the time. Figures, we say advisedly, for they are surely not 
genuine men and women. His lack of dramatic ability is not so apparent in 
‘‘ Rosamond,” the shorter and much the better poem. 

The marked peculiarity of both poems—one which strikes us continually—is the 
deep color given to the poet’s sensitive nature by the master-minds of poetry, 
especially SHAKSPEARE and BrowninG, and his constant reproduction of their “ very 
form and pressure ;” sometimes echoing unconsciously their very phrase. This 
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coloring robs his brightest passages of the hue of originality, and we feel tempted 
to say to him, in the words of shrewd old Sandy Mackaye to Alton Locke, who 
had asked what sort of a style he should take for his poetry: “Oh! but yon’s 
amazing like Tom SHERIDAN’s answer to his father—‘ Tom,’ says the auld man, 
‘I’m thinking ye maun tak’ a wife.’ ‘ Verra weel, father,’ says the puir skellum; 
‘and wha’s wife shall I tak’?’? Wha’s style shall I tak’? Mak’ a style, as ye 
would mak’ a wife, by marrying her a’ to yoursel’ |” 

In his fondness for BrowNIN@’s spasmodic contortion of phrase, Mr. SWINBURNE 
fails to imitate the direct, swift, bullet-course of BRoWNING’s thought, and succeeds 
only in whirling a mental boomerang through the air, which wobbles aimlessly, 
and falls wide of the mark, if, indeed, it have any, as we are at times inclined to 
doubt. No oddity of forced idea, no affectation of elaborate diction, will infuse 
life into a dead thought; no simulation of passion thrills the reader like the genu- 
ine inspiration. 

The most pleasing quality of Mr. SwINBURNE’s poetry comes from his keen, culti- 
vated sense of the beautiful. He is a lyrical poet, not a dramatist, and he rises at 
times to passages of exquisite sweetness or of tremendous power. But his flight, 
as yet, is unequal; and his wing again droops to the lower level of affectation and 
consequent weakness. If he is to live as a poet, he must first forget his models 
and ‘his art, and become strong, by being simply natural, earnest, true. 


Honor May. 
Asphodel. 
Leighton Court: A Country-house Story. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


In these three romances, published by TrokNoR & Frexps, the reader of fiction 
must needs find something to attract, though neither one can be said to belong 
to the highest class of novel. The two first are anonymous. We hold it an im- 
pertinence in the critic to go back of a title-page, and, assuming that the work is 
from a woman's pen, proceed to palliate or satirize its faults, as may suit his mood. 
Judging them by their merits alone, while we find that both are the products of 
refined, cultivated minds, are pure and fresh in tone, and aim at the highest in our 
nature, they are at the same time crude, strained, unsatisfying. 

“Honor May” is a musical novel, and tells the story of a young girl, who 
devotes her whole being to music, till she is brought to see that only the complete 
woman can be the complete artist, and that her nature must be rounded and per- 
fected by the might of love. A charming idea, and charmingly wrought out. The 
author’s love and knowledge of music are shown on every page, and the criticisms 
and opinions are full of vigor and truth. As a novel, it is meager in incident; the 
characters have little vitality, and do not attract us. 

The hero of “ Asphodel” is represented as a noble, lovable genius ; but is, in 
fact, a very weak-kneed and vacillatingimbecile. He threatens to pine away, through 
grief at his wife’s death; but, instead, manages to fall in love with Erminia, 
another noble, lovable nature, because she gets her feet wet in helping his litile 
daughter over a pool; he goes to California, and “gushes” at seeing a certain 
Amy tenderly kissing her father, and proceeds, in turn, to love her; he proposes 
to Erminia, by sending her a ring, and immediately after “pops” to Amy. To 
their wedding enters Erminia, who goes mad, and dies, followed soon by Amy, 
who has wet her feet, and caught cold. The hero, very properly, remains gloomy 
for the rest of his life. This singular story is clothed in a curious dress of gorgeous © 
rhetoric, mixed metaphor, and queer conceits. There are a great many grand 
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words in the book—large words, which impress the reader—and much “fine writ- 
ing.” The author seems always standing at a parade-rest, in full uniform, ready 
for instant inspection; and we turn with relief to the quick step and natural, easy 
gait of “ Leighton Court.” 

Mr. KinasLey cannot write a stupid novel; and, while ‘Leighton Court” is by 
no means equal to his former works, it is a very agreeable story of English minor 
life. With a singular want of taste, or poverty of invention, he has repeated the 
trick which in ' Ravenstoe” had a novelty and zest—the disguise of the hero, 
a “gentleman in difficulties,” asa groom. The storyis a short one, and pleas- 
antly told; the characters are flesh-and-blood beings, and not puppets. Mr. Kinas- 
Ley has a peculiar faculty of appearing to see his own characters, and in this way 
he makes us see and become intimate with them. He is racy and original as ever, 
and we miss none of the quaint humor and shrewd observation which make the 
chief charm of his novels. 


Life of Emanuel Swedenborg : together with a brief Synopsis of his Writings, both Phi- 
losophical and Theological. By Wi.t1aM Wuite. With an Introduction by B. 
F. Barrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipprycorr & Co. 


There is an increasing “desire to know more of the life and writings of the 
Swedish mystagogue, who literally “ dreamed of” more things in heaven than are 
contained in any or all other philosophies, and to learn what potent spirits those 
were that came to him without calling. The placid, meditative existence of the phi- 
losopher presents but few salients to fasten attention, and his life is best told by 
showing its results and its after influence. The unostentatious story of SwEDEN- 
BoRG’sS life is well told by Mr. WuITE, and the synopsis of his writings is compact 
and comprehensive. Of these writings, Emerson has said that they in themselves 
are a sufficient library for a lonely and athletic student; and while very few can 
read this ichthyos-aurus and mastodon of literature, he who succeeds is well rewarded, 
Whatever we may think of his theology, we must own that this man, of whom it 
was at first said that, like St. Pavt, much learning had made him mad, and who 
has since been branded as an impostor, or revered as a saint and almost a savior, 
shows in his writings, with much that is misty and incomprehensible, a profound 
wisdom, a wide attainment in science, a daring and acute speculation, a subtle logic, 
and a deep, living religious conviction. 


The Gold Brick. By Mrs. Ann 8S. StepHens. 
The Border Rifles. By Gustave Amarp. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


We have never forgotten the expression we once heard from a great, rough, 
western teamster, who was indignantly declaiming against the mildness of some 
“commissary” whiskey: “Now, what I like myself is a good, hefty liquor: 
su’thin’ that ketches as it goes down!” The figure is coarse, but admirably applica- 
ble to the popular taste, which is gratified by the strong, fiery beverage served out 
by Mrs. SourawortH and Mrs. StepHens. The “Gold Brick” is full of the cam- 
phene incident and muscular surprises that catch and sting the palled palate of the 
mass. We need only say of it that it is an admirable specimen of Mrs. SrEPHENS’s 
genius, and does honor to her former works. 

Those who are fond of wild tales of Texan and border life (though they gene- 
rally contain more death than life) will be gratified to rece Border Rifles,” 
from the prolific pen of their favorite, Gustavz AnfaRD. 
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The South since the War: as shown by Fourteen Weeks of Travel and Observation in 
zorgia and the Carolinas. By SipNEY ANDREWS. Boston: TiIcKNOR & FIELbs. 


The author of these letters, known, under the nom-de-plume of Dixon, as a shrewd 
and sensible correspondent, spent the months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber, in a tour among the “reconstructed” of North and South Carolina and Georgia; 
and this book contains the result of his observations, first communicated to two 
of our Northern journals, in a series of letters, here revised and enlarged. ‘Our 
correspondent”’ has been so busy since the termination of the rebellion, in repre- 
senting and misrepresenting the state of affairs in the South, that it is a pleasure 
to meet with letters written in so conscientious and truthful a spirit as these, un- 
colored by the political or personal prejudices of the author. Mr. ANDREWS 
has aimed first above all to be faithful in his report of what he saw and heard ; 
and his accounts, especially those detailing the State and Freedmen’s Conventions, 
possess all the accuracy of a photographic reproduction. Nor are they bald state- 
ments of facts; they are graphic, and full of spirit, and contain some animated 
episodes of the exciting pleasures of Yankee travel among the “ unreconstructed.” 
The letters are well worthy being preserved from among the ephemera of the 
daily press. 


The “ American Journal of Insanity” has contained, from time to time, for the 
past few years, a series of essays relating to SHAKSPEARE’sS delineations of insanity 
and imbecility. So much attention and praise have been attracted to these essays 
from the professional readers of that journal, that the author, Dr. A. O. KELLOGG, 
of the Utica Lunatic Asylum, has collected them in book form. We await with 
interest the appearance of the collection from the press of Hurp & Houauron. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Report of the Adjutant-General of Missouri for 1865, 8vo., 781 pages. 

The Mormon Prophet, and his Harem ; or, an Authentic Account of Brigham 
Young, his numerous wives and children, by Mrs. C. V. Wairz. Hurd & Hough- 
ton: 12mo., 280 pages. 

A Brief Biographical Dictionary by Rev. Cuartes Hox, B. A., with additions 
and corrections by WILLIAM A. WHEELER, M. A. Hurd & Houghton: small 12 mo. 
453 pages. 

American Annual Cyclopedia for 1865. D. Appleton & Co, 850 pages. 

Four Years of Fighting, a volume of personal observations with the Army and 
Navy, by CHARLES CARLETON Corrin. Ticknor & Fields: 8vo., 558 pages. 

Shakspeare’s Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and Suicide, by A. 0. KELLoae, 
M.D. Hurd & Houghton: 16mo., 204 pages. 

Pictures of Country Life, by Atice Cary, 12mo, 359 pages, $2,00. Hurd & 
Houghton. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Wirs the present number, the publication of the Untrep States Service 
MAGAZINE will cease. Two years and a half ago, in the midst of a war of 
unparalleled dimensions, the SERVICE MAGAZINE was first issued, because the 
vast interests centring in our great Army and Navy demanded the publica- 
tion of a high-toned journal for their fitting. representation and exposition. 

Now, this magnificent military organization mustered out and disbanded 
these armed and armored skips dismantled, and returned to the service of a 
peaceful commerce,—the mission of a military magazine is ended, and it, too, is 
mustered out. 

The high position at once accorded to the SERVICE MaGAZINE in the Army 
and Navy, and among the public, and the unvarying kindness of its reception 
everywhere, leave the publisher only congratulations to himself as he reviews 
the record of its life. 

To Professor CopPpzz, under whose able editorial supervision the Magazine 
was first issued, and whose judicious management so long made it a welcome 
visitor to its hosts of friends, the publisher has often expressed his indebted- 
ness; and to. his present competent successors—Colonel Irwin and Dr. Martin 
—a similar expression of thanks is due. With thorough ability for their work 
—an ability schooled by active service in the field—they have always brought 
to their aid an enthusiasm in their labor, which has shown itself in the well- 
sustained interest of the Magazine. 

And now, good. friends all—faithful editors, talented contributors, indulgent 
readers—I tender you my thanks, and say farewell. 

Gallant officers and brave men of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whose kind appreciation has always been so grateful, because so heartily given, 
in bringing to a close an intercourse that has been so pleasant, I congratulate 
you on a peace so nobly won—a peace that has no longer need of a distinc- 
tively military literature—and beg to add my “welcome home” to that already 
80 proudly given you by an again united people, praying that the time may be 
far distant when another call to arms shall require the re-appearance of the 


SERVICE MaGazine. 
THE PUBLISHER. 
540 Broapway, New York, June 1, 1866. 
Vow V.—37 
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OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


he Army. 
GENERAL ORDER 


FROM THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJT.-GEN.’S OFFICE ; 


ISSUED BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, AND. SIGNED BY BREVET 
MAJOR-GENERAL E. D. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 





Death of Brevet Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott. 


[GenzraL OrpERs No. 33.] 
ApDJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, t 
Wasurneton, Wednesday, May 80, 1866. 

With profound sorrow the General-in-Chief announces to the army the death, 
at West Point, New York, on the 29th instant, of its late illustrious com- 
mander, Brevet Lieutenant-General WINFIELD Scorr. His history is a pait 
of the history of the country. It is almost needless to recall it to those who 
have venerated him so long. Entering the army as a Captain, in 1808, at the 
close of the war of 1812-14, he had already, by the force of merit, won his 
way to the rank of Brevet Major-General. In~1841, Major-General Scorr was 
assigned to the command of the army. In the Spring of 3847, the Mexican war 
having already begun, he commenced, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 
Mexico, the execution of a plan of campaign, the success of which was as com- 
plete as its conception was bold, and which established his reputation as one of 
the first soldiers of the age. A grateful country conferred on him, in 1855, the 
rank of Brevet Lieutenant-General, as a token of its estimation of his brilliant 
services. As the vigor of his life, whether in peace or war, had been devoted to 
the service of the country he loved so well, so in his age his country gave to him 
in return that veneration, reverence, and esteem, which, won by few, is the highest 
reward a nation can give. Of most commanding presence, with a mind of great 
breadth and vigor, pure in life, his memory will never fade from the minds of those 
who have reverenced him so long. As a testimony of respect, the officers of the 
army will wear the usual badge of mourning for six months on the left arm and 
hilt of the sword. Guns will be fired at each military post at intervals of thirty 
minutes, from sunrise to 1 o'clock P. M., on the day syeceeding the receipt of this 
order. Troops will be paraded at 10 a. M., and this order read to them, after which 
all labor for the day will cease, and the flag will be kept at half-mast during 
the day. 

By command of Lieutenant-General GRANT. 

E. D. TownsEnp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 




























OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Graves of Union Soldiers. 


April 23, 1866. 

1. All persons engaged in the cultivation of land, who may have the graves of United States 
soldiers located upon their lands, are hereby forbidden to mutilate or obliterate the traces of such 
graves, by ploughing or otherwise, or to disturb the head-boards, stakes, or fences around them. 

2. All officers on duty as provost-marshals, post-commanders, or otherwise connected with the 
military service, are instructed to send information of the locality and condition of such graves. 
and of any breach of this order, to the Quartermaster-General. 


General Officers Mustered Out. 


ISSUED BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


April 10, 1866. 
1. The following named major-generals and brigadier-generals of volunteers are hereby hon- 
orably mustered vut of the service of the United States, to date from April 80, 1866, their services 
being no longer required. 


Major- Generals. 
Samuel R. Curtis. 
Francis Fessenden. 
Benjamia H. Grierson. 


Brigadier- Generals. 


Thomas W. Sherman (Brevet Major-General). 

James B. Ricketts (Brevet Major-General). 

William 8. Ketchum. 

James H. Carleton (Brevet Major-General}. 

John C. Robinson (Brevet Major-General). 

Henry Prince. 

George 8S. Greene (Brevet Major-General). 

Henry J. Hunt (Brevet Major-General). ) 
Alfred Sully {Brevet Major-General). 

Thomas G. Pitcher. 

Frank Wheaton (Brevet Major-General). 

John 8. Mason. 

Romeyn B. Ayres (Brevet Major-General). 

John E. Smith (Brevet Major-General). 

George J. Stannard (Brevet Major-General}, 

Henry H. Sibley (Brevet Major-General). 

Patrick E. Connor. 

Adeibert Ames (Brevet Major-General). 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

John M. Corse (Brevet Major-General). 

Emory Upton (Brevet Major-General). 

William F. Bartlett (Brevet Major-General). 

John B, McIntosh (Brevet Major-General). 

Joseph A. Haskin. 

T. M. Harris. 

Frederick T. Dent. 

Lewis B. Parsons. 
Louis D. Watkins. 


2. All officers of the Regular Army going out of fhe Volunteer service under this order will 
report fur duty with their proper regiments, or to their Chief of Corps or Department, within 
three months from the date of muster out of Volunteer service. 

8. All officers belonging to the personal staff of the general officers above named will imme- 
diately return to their appropriate duties, if belonging to the Regular Army, or Volunteer forces 
still retained in service. All others will be honorably discharged, to date from the time of mus- 
ter-out of the officers with whom they may be serving. 
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Regular Navp. 


Orders, &ec. 


April 26.—Commander William Reynolds, to eommand the Lackawanna. 
April 27.—Commander Samuel P. Carter, to command the Monoeacy. 


April 9.—Lieutenant-Commander James G. Maxwell, to duty at Bay Point, 8. C. 

April 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles 8. Norton, to the Shamrock. 

April 18.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis A. Roe, to ordnance duty at Pittsburg, Ps. 

Aprif 19.—Licutenant-Commander George A. Bigelow, to duty at Naval Academy. 

April 20,—Lieutenant-Commander William Mitehel, to duty as General Inspector of Supplies, 
ete., at Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


April 27.—Captain S. P. Lee, to command the Navy Yard, Mare Island, California, relieving 
Captain David McDougal. 


May 1.—Lieutenant Winfield 3. Schley, to the practice-ship Sabine. 


April 10.—Paymaster Casper Schenck, to the receiving-ship Independence, at Mare Island, 
California. 

April 11,—Assistant Paymaster Jesse P. Woodbury, to the St. Mary’s, Pacific Squadron. 
. May 2.—Paymaster Richard H. Douglass, to duty as Recorder to the Buard of Paymasters at 
Philadelphia. 


April 20.—Surgeon Charles Martin, to the Ohio. 
April 26.—Surgeon Stephen D. Kennedy, to the Lackawanna. 


April 11.—Second Assistant Engineer Arthur Price, to duty as an assistant to Chief Engineer 
King, at the Nav$ Yard, New York. First Assistant Engineer Joseph Watters, to iron-clad duty 
at New Orleans, La, Third Assistant Engineer R. W. Mulligan, te duty at the Naval Academy. 

April 26.—Chief Engineer Philip G. Peltz, to the Lackawanna. 


Detached. 


April 18,--Commander E, M. Yard, from ordnance duty at Pittsburg, Pa., on the reporting of 
bis relief, and ordered to duty as General Inspector of Supplies, etc., at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, California. 


April 9.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, from the command of the Shawmut, and 
erdered to return to the United States, and report for duty at the Naval Academy. 

April 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis A Roe, from ordnance duty at Pittsburg, Ps. 
Lieutenant-Commander Oscar C. Badger, from ordnance duty at Philadelphia, and ordered to 
ordnance duty at Fort Pitt Foundry, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Aprvi 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward P, McCrea, from the Idaho, and ordered to the Mo- 
noeacy. 


April 18.—Lieutenant R. B, Refill, from duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., and ordered to the 
Potomac. 

April 2!.—Lieutenant George W. Haywood, from the Sabine, and ordered to the Shamrock. 

April 26,—Lieutenant A. H. McCormick, from the Chattanooga, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

May 1.—Lieutenant Henry D. H. Manley, from the Sabine, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 


April 26.—Paymaster Edward May, from duty in the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, and 
ordered to the Lackawanna. 
May 8.—Paymaster John A. Bates, Jr., from duty at Key West, Fla., and ordered North. 


April 20.—Surgeon William E. Taylor, from the Ohio, and ordered to the Miantonomoh. 
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May 2.—Surgeon E. R. Denby, from the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, and ordered to the 
practice-ship Sabine. 


April 26,—Assistant Surgeon William M. Reber, from duty at the Naval Hospital, New York, 
and ordered to the Lackawanna. 


Resignations Accepted. 


May 3.—Commander Edward M. Yard. 

April 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry W. Miller. 

April 21.—Lieutenant Henry J. Blake. 

April 18,—Assistant Paymaster Jesse P. Woodbury, of Quincy, Mass. 


Orders Revoked. 


April 18,—Lieutenant-Commander William E. Fitzhugh, to command the Sagamore, and or- 
dered to command one of the four iron-clads at Mound City, IIl., which will be taken to New 
Orleans, La. 


April 21,—Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. May. 


April 23.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell to take passage in the Ashuelot to the 
European Squadron, and placed on waiting orders. 


May 1.—Lieutenant A. H. McCormick, detaching him from the Chattanooga, with orders to the 
Lackawanna; he will return to the Chattanooga. Lieutenant George W. Haywood, from the 
Sabine, and ordered to the Shamrock ; he will return to the Sabine. 


April 24.—Assistant Surgeon James Wilson, 


Promoted. 


Lientenant-Commander Homer C. Blake, to Commander, from March 3, 1866. 
Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Paulding, to Commander, from December 24, 1865. 


Ensign William W. Hendrickson, to Master, from November 10, 1865. 


May 4.—Assistant Paymaster Forbes Parker, of the Winooski, to Paymaster, from August 
26, 1865. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon Frederick E. Potter, to Surgeon, from March 25, 1866, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward 8. Bogert, to Surgeon, from Aprfl 6, 1866, 


Dropped from the Service. 
April 20,—Lieutenant Thomas 8. Bowen. 


Placed on the Retired List. 


April 26.—Lieutenant-Commander William M. Gamble. 


Volunteer Navy. 
Orders, &c. 


April 17.—Acting Ensign Henry C. Whitmore, tothe Don. 
April 18.—Acting Ensign James M’Vay, to do duty at Mound City, Ill. 


April 27.—Acting Ensign R. M. Clark, tothe Monocacy. Acting Ensign Stephen Jones, to duty 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
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April 30,—Acting Ensigns James Courtney and William F. Kilgore, te duty at Norfolk, Va. 
May 1.—Acting Ensign A. H. Martine, to the Ohio. 


April 30.~Acting Master Eli D. Edmunds, to command the coast survey steamer Marcy, at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


April 17.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon L. H. Kendall, to the Don. 


April 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William W. Woodhull, to the Marblehead, Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. W. Fairchild, to the Saco. 


April 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Stewart, to the Monocacy. 
April 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jared Linsly, Jr., to the Massachusetts, 


April 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas Keith, to the Monocacy. 

May 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Jerome H. Kidder, to the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William V. Marmion, to duty at the Naval Hospital at New 
York City. Acting Assistant Surgeon Adam Tran, to duty at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detached. 


April 21,—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. R. Hathaway, from the Sagamore, and ordered to 
the Sabine. P 

May 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas E. Wade, from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Shamrock, 


April 11.—Acting Ensign Samuel A. Gove, from the coast survey steamer Bibb, and ordered to 
duty in the Atlantic Squadron. 

April 21.—Acting Ensign J. A. Chesley, from the Saranac, and ordered to the Saginaw. 

May 1.—Acting Ensign William H. Hand, from duty in the Bureau of Navigation and Office of 
Detail, and ordered to the Lackawanna, 


April 10.—Acting Master F. A. O'Connor, from duty in the Bureau of Navigation and Office og 
Detail, and ordered to duty at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

April 11.—Acting Master James F. Alcorn, from the Vandalia, and ordered to the Mian- 
tonomoh. 

April 27.—Acting Masters Dudley E. Taylor and Ezra 8. Goodwin, and Mate John 8. Sinclair 
from the Ohio, and ordered to the Monocacy. 

May 1.—Acting Master George E. McConnell, from duty in the Bureau of Navigation and Office 
of Detail, and ordered to the Monocacy. Acting Master E. A. Roderick, from duty in the 
Bureau of Navigation and Office of Detail, and ordered to the Lackawanna, 


April 1T.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. A. Dulin, from the Don, and ordered to the Pampero 
Gulf Squadron. 


Appointed. 


April 19.—Benjamin 0. Low, Acting Ensign, and ordered to duty at Mound City, Il. 

April 27.—8. 8. Willett, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Monocacy. Orland L. Roberts, 
Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Lackawanna, 

May 3.—E. R. Warren, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Sabine. 


April 9.—Shubael K. Luce, Acting Master, and ordered to the Shamrock. 

April 18.—William A. Morgan, Acting Master, and ordered to the bark Purveyor, at New 
York. 

April 19.—Joseph Marthon, Acting Master, and ordered to duty at Pensacola, Fla. 

April 28.—Ai>ert K. Jones, Acting Master, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

May 1.—Hieary W. Hand, Acting Master, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

May 8.—J. E. Giddings, Acting Master, and ordered to duty at Mound City, Illinois, Christo- 
pher C. Gill, Acting Master, and ordered to the Sabine. 


April 10.—Leslie D. Frost, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to duty at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass. 

April 2%.—Edward Frothingham, of New York City, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to 
duty at the Naval Hospital, New York. 
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April 27.—George 8, Culbreth, of Smyrna, Del.; Edward H. Ware, of Salem, New York; 
William V. Marmion, of Harper's Ferry, West Virginia; Adam Tran, of Philadelphia, Pa, ; Thomas 
8. Brown, of Baltimore, Md.; Robert A. Whedon, of Adrian, Michigan; Jerome H. Kidder, of 
Baltimore, Md.; and Ernest D. Martin, of Philadelphia, Pa., Acting Assistant Surgeons, 


Resignations Accepted. 


April 11.—Acting Ensign Frank W. Worstell, of the Estrella, 
April 11.—Acting Masters John L. Gamble and E. D. March, of the Saranac. 
April 11,—Acting Assistant Paymaster Edwin M. Hart, of the St. Mary’s. 


April 28,—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. E. Rice. of the Massachusetts; to take effect July 1, 
1866, Acting Ensign Paul Morgan, of the Buckthorn. 


Dismissed. 


April 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. S. Harvey. 
April 17.—Acting Ensign Charles A. Hodgdon. 


Appointments Revoked. 


April 11.—Acting Ensign Rodger Farrell, of the Vermont. 
April 28,—Acting Master G. H. Leinas, 


Discharged. 
April 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster CO. H. Hill, of Malden, Mass. 


Orders Revoked. 


April 21.—Acting Master William A. Morgan, to the bark Purveyor, and ordered to the 
Vermont. 

May 8.—Acting Ensign Samuel A. Gove, from the coast survey steamer Bibb, and ordered 
to remain on board that vessel, 


Miscellaneous. 


April 1T.—The honorable discharge of Acting Ensign Andy Hartshorn, dated March 1, is 
cancelled. 

The present address of the European Squadron is No. 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 





New Dork State National Guard. 


Genera Heav-Quarrers, State or New York, 
Geznerat Orpers, } ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFIOR, t 
No. — Ausany, May 15, 1866. 


The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief, in the National 
Guard, State of New York, during the month ending May 15, 1866, 


First Regiment of Infantry. 


Louis Jacobsohn, Captain, April 14, vice W. L. Thompson, resigned. 

William H. Roach, Captain, April 14, vice J. K. Perley, promoted, 

August Russiga, Captain, April 14, vice R. McKechnire, resigned. 

Micaael C. Daly, First Lieutenant, April 14, original vacaney. 

William MeNally, Second Lieutenant, April 14, cice Thomas Stapleton, declined. 
Thomas Burke, Second Lieutenant, April 14, original vacancy. 

Charles Rt, Truex, Second Lieutenant, May 1, 1866, vice L. Deitsch, resigned. 
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Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Frederick Borchert, Captain, March 17, 1866, original vacancy. 
Charles A. Reynolds, First Lieutenant, March 17, 1866, original vacancy. 
John McAuliffe, Second Lieutenant, April 24, 1866, original vacancy. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


William Thurman, Surgeon, March 7, 1866, vice C. F. A. Haase, resigned. 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Peter J. Bogart. First Lieutenant, April 16, vice A. Belknap, Jr., resigned. 
Samuel C. Barr, Second Lieutenant, April 16, vice A. Belknap, Jr., promoted. 


Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 
A. ©, Judson, Captain, April 28, 1866, vice 8, U. Lennox, resigned, 


Eleventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Herman Roche, Quartermaster, April 14, rice H. Londenstrath, resigned, 
Charles Stein, Surgeon, April 14, vice A. Eidenburz, resigned. 
John M. Schaeffer, Assistant Surgeon, April 14, vice J. B. Ward, resigned. 
Joseph L. Whiting, Chaplain, April 18, 1866, vice P. Stiffen, resigned, 


Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 


George C. Giessen, Jr., First Lieutenant, April 2, 1866, vice A. Bassford, resigned. 
Leon A. Canter, Second Lieutenant, April 2, 1846, vice Giessen, promoted. 

Charles J. MeGorran, Second Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, vice S, C. Bradway, resigned. 
Robert Bascom Smith, April 12, 1866, vice William Dyatt, resigned. 


Thirteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
William Cuff, Captain, April 18, 1866, vice P. H. Briggs, resigned. 


Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
John F. Young, Second Lieutenant, April 17, cice T. F. Teahan, resigned. 
Lewis Nichols, Captain, April 26, 1866, vice Isaac Underhill, resigned, 
Joseph H. Corliss, First Lieutenant, April 26, 1866, vice Lewis Nichols, promoted. 
Thomas J. Fagan, Second Lieutenant, April 26, 1866, vice Joseph H. Corliss, promoted. 


Eighteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Francis E, Lowe, First Lieutenant, April 16, vice G. C. Dearin, resigned. 


Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Isaac M. Martin, Captain, April 13, vice I. Jenkinson, resigned. 

James T. Chase, First Lieutenant, April 18, vice W. B. Marvin, removed from district, 
George W. Harkins, Second Lieutenant, April 13, vice C. Caldwell, declined to serve. 
John W, Stevenson, Second Lieutenant, April 18, vice William Brown, resigned. 
William H. Campbell, Captain, April 13, original vacancy. 

Richard R. Hunter, First Lieutenant. April 13, original vacancy. 

Richard M. Hinds, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice E. J. Roor, promoted, 


David A. Mabie, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice W. U. Oakley, removed from district, 


Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
William Honbennistel, First Lieutenant, April 13, vice E. Quigley, resigned. 


Twenty-third Regiment of Infantry. 
Henry L. Graff, First Lieutenant, March 21, 1866, vice D. C. Bosworth, resigned. 
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William I. Martin, Second Lieutenant, March 21, 1866, vice I. I. Graff, promoted. 
Joseph 8. Amoore, Captain, howitzer battery, April 26, 1866, vice E. O. Hotchkiss, resigned, 


Twenty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
Joseph Lee, Captain, March 29, 1866, vice J. H. Preston, resigned. 


Thirty-first Regiment of Infantry. 


Wilson Smead, Captain, March 30, 1866, original vacancy. 
George Loop, First Lieutenant, March 30, 1866, original vacancy. 


Forty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
George O. Phelps, Chaplain, April 13, original vaceney. 


‘ 


Forty-secoffd Regiment -of Infantry. . 


as 

ome R. Maxon, Engineer, October 1, 1865, rice Ira Spent@er, resigned. 

Augustus 8. Preston, Adjutant, October 1, 1865, vice J. H. Page, removed from State. 
Elbert C. Benjamin, First Lieutenant, April 23, 1866, cause of vacancy not given. 


Forty-third Regiment of Infantry. 


David W. Bartle, Captain, April 7, 1866, vice William W. Buckley, resigned. 
John P. Davis, First Lieutenant, April 7, 1866, vice C. A. McFarland, resigned, 
Henry Simonds, Second Lieutenant, April 7, 1866, vice J. P. Davis, promoted. 
Richard L, Stafford, Captain, April 7, 1866, vice Augustus June, resigned. 


Fifty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


Lyman E. Henderson, First Lieutenant, April 9, 1866, vice H. C. Smith, promoted. 


Fifty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


dames Renwick Campbell, Adjutant, April 16, vice Charles A. Brackett, deceased. 
Francis A. Madden, Second Lieutenant, April 10, 1866, vive John E. Flint, promoted. 
James B. Jones, Second Lieutenant, April 17, 1866, vice J. H. Williams, resigned. 


Fifty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Frederick Zimmer, Captain, April 18, vice John Gerth, resigned. 


Seventy-first Regiment of Infantry. 


Thomas H. B. Simmons, Second Lieutenant, April 14, vice C. T. Coggeshall, deceased. 


Seventy-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Sabin 8. Pierce, Captain, April 4, 1866, vice L. L. Perry, resigned. 
Freeman Schemerhorn, First.Lieutenant, April 4, 1866, vice L. P. Smith, resigned. 
Byron Bryant, Second Lieutenant, April 4, 1866, vice F. Schemerhorn, promoted. 


Seventy-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Daniel Dougherty, Captain April 14, original vaeancy. 


Seventy-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


John McInnes, Captain, March 31, 1866, original vacancy. 
Peter Grant, First Lieutenant, March 31, 1866, original vacancy. 
Joseph Ross, Second Lieutenant, March 31, 1866, original vacancy. 


Eighty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
Silas A. Ingham, Surgeon, March 24, 1866, original vacancy. 
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Joseph H. Heath, Captain, March 22, 1866, vice E. D. Manchester, resigned. 
Horace Buchanan, Adjutant, October 29, .865, original vacancy. 
Loton B. Knapp, Quartermaster, February 15, 1866, original vacancy. 


Eighty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
William Caswell, Captain, April 14, vice J. J. Schoonmaker, 1 ru.:noted. 
Martin W. Joraleman, First Lieutenant, April 14, vice Caswell, promoted. 
Barrent 8. Waldron, Adjutant, April 14, vice A. B. Seger, promoted. 
Edgar Stone, First Lieutenant, April 2, 1866, vice William Ruland, declined to serve, 


Eighty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Anthony Hartman, Captain, March 23, 1866, vice G. B. Elmore, resigned. 
Charles Atkinson, First Lieutenant, April 5, 1866, vice T. A. Craig, resigned. 
John Broecher, Second Lieutenant, April 5, 1866, vice C. Atkinson, promoted. 


Ninety-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles Bornemann, First Lieutenant, April 16, original vacancy. 
August Neuss, Quartermaster, April 20, 1866, vice L. Francke, resigned. 


Ninety-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


Henry Fletcher, Captain, April 17, vice J. J. McCabe, removed from district. 

Nicholas Duffy, Captain, April 17, cice J. O'Shea, removed from district. 

John Kelly, First Lieutenant, April 17, vice A. McOwen, removed from district. 

Patrick McGuire, First Lieutenant, April 17, vice John Devitt, removed from district. 
Alexander McDonald, Second Lieutenant, April 17, vice James Wall, removed from district. 
James Conroy, Second Lieutenant, April 17, vice P. Caskin, removed from district. 

Michael E. Head, Second Lieutenant, April 17, original vacancy. 


One Hundred and Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Orrin A. Price, First Lieutenant, April 16, cice W. A. Phillips, removed from district. 
Charles Duncan, Second Lieutenant, April 16, rice W. W. Watkins, deceased. 

Charles Sergeant, First Lieutenant, April 16, vice J. M. Sergeant, removed from district. 
Samuel Hall, Second Lieutenant, April 16, cice Charles Sergeant, promoted. 


One Hundred and Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Charles H. Roys, Adjutant, April 17, vice William B. Rudd, removed from district. 


First Regiment of Cavalry. 
John Madden, Captain, April 14, vice A. Leary, resigned. 


Third Regiment of Cavalry. 


George F. Hartman, Second Lieutenant, April 13, cice D. Fink, resigned. 
Michael Baust, First Licutenant, April 13, vice Luckholdt, resigned. 

John Dilger, Second Livutenant, April 13, vice M. Baust, promoted. 

Martin A. Cape, Second Lieutenant, April 14, original vacancy. 

John Wessel, Captain, April 14, eice J. Walback, resigned. 

Daniel Shaffner, Second Lieutenant, April 14, vice A. Luckhardt, promoted. 
William Rathgen, First Lieutenant, April 14, vice L. Tourge, resigned. 


Notr.—Hereafter, the dates given in connection with commissions reported will be those from 
which rank is taken, and not, as heretofore, the day on which the commission was issued. 
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Resignations of Officers. 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, have been ae- 
eepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending May 5, 1866: 


Apr. 17.—16th Regiment, Henry C. Smith, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—6th Brigade, Benjamin W. Downing, Judge Advocate, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—18th Regiment, Philip H. Briggs, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—8d Cavalry, Frederick Lemmermann, First Lieutenant, term cf service expired. 

Apr. 17.—11th Regiment, Franz Kolhaupt, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—5th Regiment, Conrad W. Mund, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—4th Regiment, Thomas Morley, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—Battery A, Twenty-sixth Brigade, Joseph Fleshman, Captain, declined. 

Apr. 17.—96th Regiment, Lonis Francke, Quartermaster, absence from district. 

Apr. 17.—82d Regiment, John Jay Gallup, Captain, physical disability. 

Apr. 17.--49th Regiment, Harry Southard, Captain, removal from district. 

Apr. 17.—1st Regiment Infantry, Charles Child, Captain, declined. 

Apr. 17.—29th Brigade, William 8. Farnell, Brigadier-General, impaired health. 

Apr. 17.—14th Regiment, Philip F. Brennan, First Lieutenant, removal from district. 

Apr. 17.—2d Regiment, Andrew V. Rea, Adjutant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—71st Regiment, Oliver Libby, Major, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—3d Regiment Cavalry, Henry Muiker, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—8d Regiment Cavalry, Peter H. Reppenhagen, First Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 

Apr. 17.—8d Regiment Cavalry, Charles Wolf, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr. 17.—Tith Regiment, Thomas Norton, Lientenant-Colonel, declined. 

Apr. 17.—90th Regiment, William McRea, Colonel, removal from district, 

Apr. 17.—90th Regiment, J. E. Mack, Adjutant, absence from district. 

Apr. 17.—95th Regiment, Charles L, Halberstadt, Captain, declined. 

Apr. 27.—8d Regiment Cavalry, John Wessell, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr. 27.—6th Regiment, Joseph Stewart, Captain, declined. 

Apr. 27.—10th Regiment, John Van Buren, Second Lieutenant, absence from district. 

Apr, 27.—18th Regiment, James Delany, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Apr. 27.—40th Regiment, Daniel S. Read, Major, declined. 

Apr, 27.—69th Regiment, John H. Williams, Quartermaster, declined. 

Apr. 2.—69th Regiment, Thomas P. Powers, Captain, physical disability. 

Apr, 27.—69th Regiment, Edward Hare, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr. 27.—69th Regiment, Michael O'Keefe, Captain, term of service expired. 

Apr, 27.—69th Regiment, John H. Ryan, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Apr. 27.—80th Regiment, O. B. Gifford, Captain, removal from district. 

Apr. 27.—83d Regiment, H. Baumes, Captain, removal from district. 

Apr. 27.—33d Regiment, John P, Vedder, removal from district. 

Apr. 27.—95th Regiment, R. F. Burgoyne, Captain, declined. 

May 4.—1st Regiment, W. D. Dimock, Aide-de-Camp, absence from district, 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, R. Parker, Jr., Captain, ill health. 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, W. H. Kennedy, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, J. Fagan, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, N. Z. De Vries, Captain, in U. 8. Service. 

May 4—1st Regiment of Cavalry, Peter McCullough, First Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 

Hay 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, H. Bosch, Captain, term of service expired. 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, K. Honan, First Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—1st Regiment of Cavalry, Joseph Murphy, Surgeon, declined. 

Hay 4.—I1st Regiment of Cavalry, Louis Schwartz, Jr., Major, term of service expired. 

May 4.—24 Regiment of Infantry, John Dixon, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—2d Regiment of Infantry, Jobn S. Gilmore, First Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—34 Regimeut of Cavalry, Joseph Stern, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

May 4.—8a Regiment of Cavairy, J. Wolbach, Captain, term of service expired. 

May 4—38d Regiment of Cavalry, D. Schaffner, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

May 4.—8d Regiment of Cavairy, L. Samuels, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
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May 4.—3d Regiment of Cavalry, Decdrich Fink, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired, 

May 4.—3d Regiment of Cavalry, P. Ebeling, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

May 4.—8d Regiment of Cavalry, Louis Forge, First Lieutenant, removal from district. 

May 4.—13th Regiment of Infantry, A. H. Wray, First Lieutenant, removal from district. 

May 4.—69th Regiment of Infantry, Michael 0’ Boyle, Captain, out of regimental district, 

May 4.—7T1st Regiment of Infantry, John Howlett, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—i\st Regiment of Infantry, C, H. Cochran, First Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—Tist Regiment of Infantry, A. M. Underhill, Captain, declined. 

May 4.—71st Regiment of Infantry, D. D. Kennedy, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—Tist Regiment of Infantry, Henry W. Turner, Captain, absence from district. 

May 4.—i\st Regiment of Infantry, F. E. Worcester, Captain, absence from district. 

Hay 4.—73d Regiment of Infantry, W. Rudolph, First Lieutenant, absence from district, 

May 4.—Tith Regiment of Infantry, C. Pidgeon, Captain, absence from district. 

Hay 4.—Tith Regiment of Infantry, John Sinnott, First Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—77th Regiment of Infantry, E. T. Murphy, Captain, declined, 

May 4.—Tith Regiment of Infantry, Owen Clarke, Second Lieutenant, absence from district, 

May 4.—7ith Regiment of Infantry, W. H. Berrigan, First Lieutenant, declined. 

May 4.—88rd Regiment of Infantry, J. O. Funbrannan, Surgeon, removal from district. 

May 4.—99th Regiment of Infantry, Nicholas Sheran, Second Lieutenant, removal from 
district. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACBINES 
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which they were exhibited the past three years. 
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The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MA- 
CHINE is superior to all others, for the following reasons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a greater va- 
riety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done by other 
machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful embroidery and orna- 


mental work. 
———_—_——_ Po e &/¢-— ——— — 
_. The Grover & Baker 8. M, Co. manufucture, in addition to their celebrated GROVER & 
BAKER STITCH Machines, the most perfect SHUTTLE, or “ LOCK STITCH” Machines in the 
market, and afford purchasers the opportunity of selecting after trial and examination of both, 
the one best suited to their wants. Other Companies manufacture but ene kind of machine 
each, and can not afford this opportanity of selection to their customers. 
——_—____—_ 9-2 © @&+4____—_— 

*,* A pamphlet containing samples of both the Grover & Baker Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 
in various fabrics, with fall explanations, diagrams, and illustrations, to enable purchasers to 
examine, test and compare their relative merits, will be furnished, on reqnest, at our offices 
throughout the country. Those who desire machines that do the best work should not fail to 
send for this pamphlet, and test and compare these stitches for themselves. 
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GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO. 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
18 Summer Street, Boston. | 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE FINEST BOOK ON THE WAR. 


TO THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF 


“THE GRAND ARMY.” 


CAMPAIGNS 


OF THE 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC; 


A ORITICAL HISTORY OF OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 
MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE WAR, 
1861-5. 


BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 

1 Vol. Svo., 640 Pages. Cloth, $4.00. Half Calf; $6.00, 

With Splendid Steel Portraits of ’ 

Lieutenant General U. S. GRANT, 

Major General GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Major General JOSEPH HOOKER, 

ee = A. .E. BURNSIDE, - _ GEORGE G. MEADE, 
And 25 Hlaborate Maps and Plans, 
PREPARED BY COL. W. H. PAINE, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


2 


The above work, of which the first edition was a few days ago issued, has 
excited a profounder sensation both in the public and the press than any other 
beok on the war. 

This result is due both to the universal interest in the wondrous story of 
the great army whose deeds it celebrates, and to the émpartiality, candor, and 
truthfulness with which Mr. Swinton has treated the theme. 

Previous works on the war have consisted mainly of partisan pleadings, 
sensational coloring and indiscriminate puffery of certain officers and abuse of 
others. Unaffected by these prevailing vices, Mr. Swinton has sought to ground 
his claims of present appreciation and future fame on the éruthfulness of his nar- 
rative, the moderation of his tone, and the justness of his criticisms. 

That he has succeeded in this effort is the universal verdict of the army, 
the press, and the public. 

Says Secretary Seward, in a letter to the author: “It is a great subject, 
and I know your ability and candor so well as to feel assured you have treated 
it as it deserves.” 

Says Major General Couch : “ It is ; ‘ain to see you have produced a truth- 
uf] narrative—a new era in American military writing.” 

The following extract from the introductory chapter will show the spirit 
in which Mr. Swinton has written : 


“T design in this volume to record, as far as may now be done, what that 
Army did and suffered in ten campaigns and two score battles, in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. This history, if adequately made, must be the 
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history also of much the larger part of that gigantic war that, originating in 
the secession of eleven States from the Federal Union, ended, after four years, 
in the establishment of that Union on a lasting basis. For though this conflict 
assumed continental proportions and raged around a circumference of many 
thousand miles, it was observed that its head and front remained always in 
that stretch of territory between the Potomac and the James, and between the 
Blue Ridge and the Chesapeake. Here, from the start, each billigerent, as by 
common consent, concentrated its richest resources; here, throughout the 
struggle, each continued to sustain its greatest armies, under its ablest com- 
manders: and never for a day did it lose its military primacy in the eyes of 
either party to the conflict. It is estimated that out of the half million men 
who met death, and the two million who suffered wound in the war—the 
losses of both sides, and the casualties of all the battles and sieges over the 
whole continental field of action, being included—above one-half this appalling 
aggregate. belongs to the Army of the Potomac and its adversary. These 
losses are the summing up of a series of campaigns and battles as grand in 
their proportions as any on record, waged with a remorseless energy, wrought 
out with all the resources that modern art has devised to make war deadly, 
and fought upon a theatre peculiar in its character and the conditions of war- 
fare. That theatre is Virginia—a colossal canvas whereon moving masses and 
and the forms of wrestling armies appear. 

I shall have to trace how this force arose, and its first essays and failures; 
how it grew into the shape and substance of an army; and how it then entered 
upon campaigns, bloody, indecisive, and protracted. 

IT shall have to show how this army, losing again and again the component 
parts of its structure,—thinned by death, and wounds, and wasting disease, 
and filled up again and again by the unquenched patriotism of the People,— 
never Jost its individual being, but remained the Army of the Potomac still ; 
and I shall have to follow those changing phases that the life of an army, not 
less than the life of an individual, undergoes. 

I shall have to celebrate the unswerving loyalty of this army, that, ofttimes 
when the bond of military cohesion failed, held it, unshaken of fortune, fo a 
duty self-imposed. 

I shall have to follow it through a checkered experience, in a tale commin- 
gled of great misfortunes, great follies, and great glories; but from first to last 
it will appear that, amid many buffets of fortune, through “ winter and rough 
weather,” the Army of the Potomac never gave up, but made a good fight, and 
finally reached the goal. 

Of this drama there will be no other hero than the Army of the Potomac 
itself; for it would seem that in this war of the People it was decreed there 
should arise no imperial presence to become the central figure and cynosure of 
men’s eyes. Napoleon, in an outburst of haughty eloquence, exclaims that in 
the great armies of history the Commander was everything. This proud 
apotheosis has no application for the Army of the Potomac. And one must 
think—seeing it never had a great, and generally had mediocre commanders— 
it was that it might be said, that whatever it won it owed not to genius, but 
bought with its blood.” 


This is the only History of the “Grand Army,” and no one who has 


borne a part in its conflicts, or is interested in its grand achievements, 
should be without it. 


THE WORK IS SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Agents wanted in every town, to whom exclusive territory will be given 
and liberal inducements offered. Address, 


C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE SOUTHERN HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Rightly to understand tho great contest through which the country has 
just passed, and correctly to estimate the unprecedented services of our great 
‘‘ Armies of the Union,” and their illustrious leaders, it is essential to view 
these brilliant deeds from the Southern as well as the Northern standpoint. 

For this reason, and as an item of historic interest, we have reprinted 
from the Richmond edition the 


SOUTHERN HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


BY 


EDWARD A. POLLARD, 


Editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
2 Vou-. 8vo, ABout 675 PAGES EACH. 
Cloth, $3.50.; Half calf, library binding, $5.50 per vol. 
_ WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 


Jefferson Davis, Gen. R. S. Ewell, Gen. John B. Hood, 
Alex. H. Stephens, Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. E. Kirby Smith, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, Gen. Samuel Cooper, Gen. Sterling Price, 
Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, Gen. Leonidas Polk, Gen. W. J. Hardee, 
Gen. J. E. B, Stuart, Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, Gen. John Morgan, 
Gen. Braxton Bragg, Gen. James Longstreet, and the Author. 
Gen. T. J. Jackson, Gen. A. P. Hill, 

This is the only complete and accurate record of the great Civil, Military, | 
and Naval Operations in the South during the late War. Mr. Pollard’s 
prominent and influential position as Editor of the Richmond Examiner, placed 
within his reach a mass of authentic material accessible to no other writer, and 
enabled kim to prepare a work of the greatest value and interest, which is 
everywhere acknowledged to be 


THE STANDARD SOUTHERN HISTORY. 


Beginning with the causes leading to the War, the author describes care- © 
fully and vividly the various brillant and extraordinary campaigns of the entire 
conflict, and with a graphic and picturesque description of the “ Fall of Rich- @ 
mond,” and the succeeding surrender of the several Confederate Armies, com- | 
pletes his most interesting history of the momentous four years during which | 
Secession was fought for and lost. 

The Portraits (from the original photographs) are the finest that have | 
been engraved, and the whole work is gotten up in the best manner in every 
respect. 


C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, ~— 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 
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HE ONLY OFFICIAL AND AUTHENTIC HISTORIES 


OF THE 


Great Commanders. 
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(Published under the sanction of the Lieutenant General.) 


RANT AND HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


@& MIuUITaRyY BiIioGRarnHry, 


By HENRY COPPEE, A. M. 
Late Editor of the ** United S ates Service Magazine.” 
1-VOL. 8vo.; 520 PAGES. OLOTH, $3 50. HALF CALF, $5 50. 


WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 


Lieut.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Maj. Gen. W. T. Sherman, Maj. Gen. Jas. B. McPherson, 
Maj. Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, Maj. Gen. Geo. G. Meade, Maj. Gen. P. H. Sheridan, 
Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord, Brev. Maj. Gen. J. A. Rawlins, and Maps, Plans, &c., &c. 

The almost official authority of the book, results from the invaluable materials placed 
the command of the writer by Gen. Grant, and the members of his staff. They give a 
ing value ineffaceable by time. Military maps and plans, and fine steel portraits of 
nt’s generals, whose claims and services pass under review in the progress of the writer’s 
k, complete its usefulness and add to the generally attractive character-of the work. It 
estined to a success almost unparalleled.—W. Y. Timcs. 


It is a volume which every admirer of tle Lieut. General will read with interest and 
asure, and it will take its place at once among the most valuable and instructive of Amer- 
m Military Biographies.—Boston Journal. 

It is simple, direct, and concise as the man it depicts. We have not had time to examine 

work in detail, nor do we need to doso. Its sufficient recommendation is that it 

the sanction of Grant himself, is written by one well known to him, and with every 
ility for truth and fairness that could be placed in his hands.—Springfield Republican. 
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(Revised by Gen. SHzerMAN and published under his sanction.) 


HERMAN AND HIS CAMPAICNS: 


By Cot. 8S. M. BOWMAN aynp Lr.-Cot. R. B. IRWIN, 
1 Vol. 8vo.; 512 Pages. loth, $3 50. Half Calf, $5 50. 


With Splendid Steel Portraits of 


Maj. Gen. W. T. Sherman, Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, Maj. Gen. John A. Logan, 
Maj. Gen. J. C. Davis, Maj. Gen. J. M. Schofie!d, Maj. Gen. H. W. Slocum, 
Maj. Gen. F. P. Blair, Jr., Maj. Gen. H. J. Kilpatrick, and Maps, Plans, &c. 


Colonel Bowman is a personal friend of General Sherman, and served with him asa 
yalry officer during part of the western campaigns. He has had access to all Gen. Sher- 
n’s letter books, and his volume is therefore one of great novelty and historical import- 
e. It is admirably written.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The style of the work is, from beginning to énd, correct, (no small praise,) concise, 
aightforward, and, in the purely narrative and descriptive portions, rapid and graphic 
en there is need. The descriptions of campaigns and. battles (accompanied with per- 
uous maps) are free alike from professional tone and technicalities on the one hand, and 
m the looseness and redundancy of the letter writer on the other; and they are equally 
mprehensive, clear, and spirited. 

The book is, typographically as well as bibliographically, alike substantial and elegant ; 
i is ornamented with very finished and expressive portraits of Gen. Sherman and his chief 
ociates.— Chicago Times. 


_This is by far-the most valuable contribution yet made to the history of the civil war. 
ile the work is elegantly written the reader-will find its greatest charm in the reports and 
ed correspondence of Gen. Sherman himself.—<St. Louis Republican. 


C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“ _ Yet offered to the public. It is a game of the highest interest and merit. 


The subscriber has the pleasure of presenting to the public a new and beantiful Game, 
invented during the war by Col, Charles Richardson, and pronounced by distinguished mili: ” 
tary critics and chess-players, one of the most attractive and ingenious. Games of strategy q 


; War-Chess, or the Game of Battle, is played by two persons with figures representing | 
~ Soldiers (Cavalry, ee Infantry), forming two antagonistic armies, operating on & | 
hoard—as seen above, | board represents a comparatively level country traversed by @. 
river, at three points only, viz.: the bridge and two fords, be 

. Qn one side of the river there is @ figure representing a Oity which is to be defended, and 
captured, the player of that side loses the game. On the other side isa figure representing 
agon—* the supply train” of that Army—which must be carefully guarded, as its loss. 

is the defeat of the player of the side to-which it : a 
ae (representing the different arms of the military service) have different powers 
d capac as in actual warfare, and the game is thus made to resemble and illustrate a 


acocmpainies each copy of the Game, gi its composition, 
oy Paes illustrating certain moves, &., and indeed ex+ 


styles. One at $15.00; the men full-length (as in | 
bea ely ornain and eve os 








